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HENRY WARD BEECHER IN THE 
W EST.— The next Christian Union Extra will 
consist of Mr. Beecher’s “ Notes by the Way” 
from the West, preceded with a short account 
of his trip and its results by Mr. Abbott, and 
accompanied by a steel portrait of Mr. 
Beecher. Subscribers are requested to send in 
their orders early, as only a limited number 
of the portraits have been printed, 


The President invites the two rival Gover- 
nors of South Carolina to a personal conference 
with him at Washington, and proposes a com- 
mission to Louisiana; bvth are clearly in the 
line of careful preparation for some established 
line of policy. What the South wants is not 
a present patch but a new garment; and this 
must be made to order after a careful meas- 
urement. In such a matter haste would be 
waste, and patience is prudence. Those who 
are acquainted with our new Secretary of State 
will think they detect in this method the influ- 
ence of Wm. M. Evarts. He is a man of singu- 
larly commingled caution and courage. He 
never acts until he has fully informed himself 
as to the facts, and considered all probable con- 
tingencies ; then he is never diverted from his 
purpose and not often defeated in it. 


— 


Our new State law regarding the government 
of prisons by a general superintendent has gone 
quietly and effectively into operation under Mr. L. 
F. Pilsbury, for many years superintendent of 
the best of our New York penal institutions. 
Mr. Pilsbury’s system is based upon the stern- 
est discipline. That this will eventually be 
tempered with judicious encouragement of good 
conduct we may venture to hope, but for the 
present the public will be satisfied if absolute 
despotism is substituted for the abominable fav- 
oritism of late years. Already there are en- 
couraging evidences that Sing Sing has ceased 
to be a rather comfortable refuge for ward poli- 
ticians who happen to have been ‘‘ unfortunate,” 
and has become a place of punishment. At the 
game time we are glad to learn that the prison 
rations have improved in quality, Give crimi- 
nals wholesome food, make them work, and 
allow them no opportunities for doing one 
another harm, and the effect cannot but be ad- 
vantageous. 


The sudden disappearance of Mr. A. Oakey 
Hall has been the sensational event of the week 
in New York City. He began life as a Repub- 
lican, changed his party relations, became a 
recognized leader in the Democratic party, and 
as Muyor of the city was in the direct line of 
political promotion. The breaking up of the 
Ring left him with a reputation damaged but 
not destroyed, After his trial and acquittal he 


attempted the stage, failed and returned to 
practice at the bar. Friday evening March 16 
he was seen at his office about six o’clock ; he 
has not been seen since. One hypothesis is that 
he has been foully dealt with. He had acquired 
a well-deserved reputation by his successful and 
chivalric defense in black-mail cases, and bad 
released several hundred fat flies from the toils 
of venomous spiders. He had thus earned the 
enmity of the little knot of black-mailers, who 
constitute a profession by themselves, and who 
would probably not have hesitated to make away 
with him if opportunity offered. The other 
hypothesis is that he has gone into hiding to 
avoid being called to testify in the tmal of Mr. 
Sweeney, which is set down for June. He was 
sensitive to public opinion ; and his flight from 
such an ordeal is not out of character with the 
man. The latest developments indicate that 
we shall hear from him again in Europe. 


Compounding a felony has been prohibited by 
law ever since the days of Moses. The ancient 
statute forbade such composition in aggravated 
cases ; modern custom condones it if the amount 
at stake is large enough. Before this reaches 
our readers Mr. Wm. M. Tweed will probably be 
at liberty, having paid as the price of his free- 
dom all that he had, which was considerable, 
and all that be could borrow from his friends, 
which was next to nothing. The book-keeper 
who stole last week between one and two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and left a note stating on 
what terms he would return half his booty, 
acted quite in accordance with the custom of the 
country. It is estimated that the city by its 
compromise of the ring suits will recover about 
three millions of dollars. It would be worth 
more than that in cash to the treasury to put 
the ring thieves in prison for life. 


The clauses in the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire requiring Senators, Representatives, the 
Governor, and certain other prominent officers 
to be Protestants are said to have been for a 
long time a dead letter. The State is to be con- 
gratulated for having decently buried the dead 
by striking them out of the constitution alto- 
gether at the late election; they would have 
done well to bury in the same grave the clause 
in the Bill of Rights which provides for the in- 
corporation of only Protestant churches. But as 
the same clause expressly provides for the pro- 
tection of ‘‘every denomination of Christians,” 
the failure is a matter of no moment except as 
it indicates a remnant of quite useless illiberal- 
ism. The ‘‘ Independent” in its fierce onslaught 
last week on the *‘ New Hampshire Idiocy” was 
a little premature. 


The execution of John D. Lee for participa- 
tion in the Mountain Meadow massacre in 1857 
is one of those events that are sermons. Nemesis, 
after leaving him to the tortures of a remorseful 
conscience for twenty years, overtook him at 
last; and he was shot through the heart—a 
merciful form of capital punishment—in the 
very spot where the massacre was perpetrated. 
If in the kingdom of God death-bed professions 
passed for current coin of the realm Mr. Lee 
would be a saint. In his dying speech he as- 
sured his auditors that ‘‘ my conscience is clear 
before God and man. . . . I do not fear 
death, . . . I am a true believer in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ;” and much more that he 
might have borrewed from the literature of a 
far more reputable religion than his own. 


Mr. Lee has left behind him a confession 
which is at once a terrible indictment of the 
Mormon leaders and a significant exhibition of 
the corrupting influence of a religion that de- 
velops reverence without intelligence and con- 
science without love. Thestory of the massacre, 
as he tells it, is briefly this: One of the emigrant 


train was killed by a Mormon. The Mormon 
leaders feared lest the story of the murder 
should bring back a mob of Gentiles from Cali- 
fornia, and resolved to massacre the whole train, 
because ‘dead men tell no tales.” But it was 
all conceived and executed in a most devout and 
religious spirit. The murderers in plotting the 
massacre ‘‘invoked the aid of the Holy Spirit 
to prepare their minds and guide them to do 
right;” the actual perpetrators were promised 
‘* celestial rewards;” the scruples of Mr. Lee, if 
we may believe his story, were quieted by a refer- 
ence to Joshua’s slaymg of men, women and 
children; and the first shot fired in the massacre 
was accompanied by a prayer: ‘* Lord, my God, 
receive their spirits, for it is for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake we do this.” The whole story 1s 
a psychological curiosity, and a terrible revela- 
tion of the possibilities of evil in men when the 
light that is in them becomes darkness. 


Once more the ‘‘Herald” enjoys its periodical 
privilege of publishing the latest news from 
Central Africa. Under date of August 7th Mr. 
Stanley writes from Ujiji, recounting the re- 
sults of a complete survey of Lake Tanganyka. 
His conclusion is that the lake is of compara- 
tively recent origin, having been formed, as he 
thinks, and as local native traditions indicate, by 
some great convulsion of nature, which created a 
depression into which the rivers of a great water- 
shed discharge themselves. Lieut. Cameron an- 
nounced the discovery of an outlet from this 
lake, but Stanley, after a careful exploration, 
decides that no permanent outlet exists. A rise 
of a few inches in the lake causes it to flow 
into the Lukuga River, but as a general rule the 
Lukuga flows into the lake. Mr. Stanley thinks 
that in the course of years Cameron’s supposed 
outlet will become an actual outlet through the 
accumulation of water in the lake. His other 
discoveries are of less importance, relating to 
the topographical survey of the lake. 


Germany is sharing with us in ‘* hard times” 
and from the same causes: war and overspecula- 
tion. Actual famine is said to be impending in 
Silesia. <A relief committee has been formed in 
Berlin; and other cities are proposing to begin 
public works so as to give relief to the poor. 


The Pope's health is again declared to be in a 
precarious condition; he has. lost the use of his 
legs and is carried about in a chair. There is a_ 
sensational report that a scheme is on foot tc, 
secure money and volunteers to re-establish the a 
temporal power of the Pope. This is possibly - 
connected with the talked-of plan to reassemble 
the Vatican Council. 


From all the complications of statements, cros _ 
statements, rumors and corrections, we gather’ 
this much on the Eastern question: tbat in 
the negotiations between England and Russia 
the: English government has demanded that 
Russia demobilize her army, or at least with- 
draw it from the frontier, as a guarantee of 
peace; that Russia flatly refuses; and that this |: 
little difference is not likely to be adjusted. 
Meanwhile the Sultan has opened the new Turk- 
ish Parliament in person and made a semi-_ |’ 
apologetic speech for past misgovernment. 
It is not, however, materially improved. The 
rifles and cartridges which America has been |‘ 
shipping to Turkey are distributed toa Mussul- | 
man ‘‘ National Guard,” in the provinces where |! 
‘‘ guardianship” is of the sort already illustrated 
by the Bashi-Bazouks. Two hundred thousand 
refugees in the mountains prefer to starve 
rather than return to the protection of these 
guardians. Constantinople is hot and tremu- ['' 
lous with hidden volcanic fires, and a revolu- | 
tionary eruption may take place any day. There 9! 
is no improvement in the prospect of peace —* 
with Montenegro. 
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Mk. MOODYS THEOLOGY. 


fics religious opinions of any one individual 
are of small consequence. But Mr. Moody’s 
theology is representative. He has been 
‘‘backed up by the orthodoxy of London, Ed- 
inboro’, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston.” His theology may fairly be regarded, 
therefore, in its main features as that of at least 
a very large proportion of the orthodox church. 

Moreover, it has been a remarkably successful 
theology. Wedo not now consider the perma- 
nence or the reality of its success; though we 
believe that it is both realand permanent. After 
Christ’s ministry in Galilee was ended the 
crowds dispersed, und probably the Pharisees 
thought the revival had come to an end when 
the preacher was silenced. But the spiritual 
impulse that Christ imparted then is more 
powerful in the nineteenth century than it was 
in the first. Mr. Moody’s work, whether per- 
manent or not, has been transiently power- 
ful. It is well for all men who desire to 
move on the hearts and consciences of others to 
know what are the doctrines which Mr. Moody 
has found so effective. A great deal has been 
said about his methods. We here epitomize, as 
far as possible in his own words, his doctrines. 
We gather this epitome from the published vol- 
ume of his New York sermons, 

‘Man is a stupendous failure.” Lis whole 
history is a history of successive failures. He 
accepted the commandments, yet worshiped 
the golden calf at the foot of Sinai. He ** was 
a failure under the judges, failure under the 
prophets, and now for two thousand years under 
grace he has been a most stupendous failure.” 
‘* Man in his best day, under the most favorable 
circumstances, is nothing but a failure ” 

Hlow he came to be a failure is a matter of no 
moment. ‘If I see a man tumble into the 
river and going to drown, it would do no good 
for me to sit down and bow my head and in- 
dulge in deep thought and reasoning how he 
came to getin there. The great question would 
then be as to how he was to be got out.” One 
thing, however, is very certain; though ‘the 
first Adam introduces sin into the world,” * it 
will not be on account of Adam’s sin that you 
will be lost if you are lost.” 

Giod’s love for man is absolute and universal. 
‘God is not angry with us.” ‘*God hates the 
ein, but he loves the sinner.” Christ loved Ju- 
s**in the very hour that he betrayed him.” 
:od is love; his love is unchangeable; his love 
i© everlasting; his love is unfailing.” This is 

» doctrine on which Mr. Moody’s whole work 
;vased; on which its whole system is built. * I 

fe often thought I wouldn’t have but one 

) ; if I only thought I could make the world 
oeneve that God is love. | would only take that 
text, and go up and down the earth, trying to 
counteract what Satan has been telling men— 
that God is not love.” 

The offer of this love is free grace. ‘* You 
cannot get it by working.’’ ‘* Salvation is a 
vift from God. If aman worked it out he would 
boast of what he had done and say, ‘O I did 
it.’” ‘* It is offered to all that have sinned and 
are not worthy.” How then as to election ? 
‘*You need not be stumbling over election. 
The proclamation is, ‘ Whosoever will, let him 
come and drink of the water of life freely.’” 
‘* Everybody can get out of prison that wants to. 
The trouble is they don’t want to go.” 

This grace is to be accepted by faith; and 
‘*the best definition of faith | can find is the 
dependence upon the veracity of another.” 
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‘* Faith says amen to everything that God says. 
t takes God without any ifs.” 

Therefore ‘‘ salvation is instantaneous. It is 
just as sudden as a man walking through a door- 
ray. One minute he is on this side, the next 
le is on that side.” Many are the illustrations | 


used by Mr. Moody to enforce this doctrine: 
Noah one minute exposed to the flood, the next 
within the ark and safe; the Hebrew child this 
moment in danger from the death angel, the 
next safe because the blood has been put on the 
door-post; the refugee this moment fleeing with 
the avenger of blood behind him, the next se- 
cure because in the city of refuge. 

This salvation is something present, not 
future. ‘**He that heareth my words, and 
believeth on Him that sent me, hath’—h-a-t-h, 
hath; it don’t say you shall have when you 
die—‘ hath everlasting life.”” But it is only 
given and accepted instantaneously ; it is not 
perfected instantaneously. Conversion does not 
change the whole nature. ‘* We very often talk 
about a change of heart. I do not think that 
is a good way to put it. You cannot find these 
words in Scripture. All through Scripture it is 
a ‘new birth; it is a ‘ newcreature;’ it is a new 
life given; ‘born from above of the Spirit;’ 
‘born again.’” ‘* Every child of God has two 
natures” ‘* as distinct as day and night.” ** With 
that old Adam in us, if we do not keep him 
down in the place of death, he brings us unto 
captivity.” ‘*Judicially we are dead, but in 
reality we ure down here fighting the world, the 
flesh and the devil.” 

In this new life, in which we are to work out 
the salvation which we have accepted, the mas- 
ter motive of the Christian must be love. We 
are not under the law but under grace. ‘* It is 
not any more, thou shalt not do this; thou shalt 
not do that.” ‘That was under the law. Under 
that dispensation it was do and live—now it is 
live and do.” ‘“* Infidelity don’t know anything 
about love. The religion of Jesus Christ is a 
religion of love.” ‘* If the love of God beats 
in warm pulsations in our hearts, and we show 
them we are full of love and sympathy for them, 
how easy it will be to win souls to Christ.” 

Finally, ** You will never see the kingdom of 
God unless you are born again.” ‘* Christ will 
come buck byand by. . . . You can ery for 
mercy then, but the door will be shut.” Does 
Mr. Moody beheve in the irreparable loss of 
those who deliberately reject Christ in this life? 
Evidently. Does he believe in the loss of those 
who have never known Christ? Apparently not; 
this question indeed he never discusses, but the 
one fatal sin according to his system is rejection 
of Christ. Does he believe in inquisitional tor- 
ments? Evidently not. ‘I believe that the 
worm that dieth not is our memory.” ** We 
won't need any one to condemn us at the bar of 
God. We will condemn ourselves.” ‘* Memory 
is God’s officer; and when God touches the 
secret springs of our memory, saying, Son, 
remember, we cannot help but remember.” 
‘Tramp, tramp, tramp will come before us a 
long procession—all the sins we bave ever com- 
mitted.” 

It is no part of our purpose in this article to 
defend Mr. Moody’s theology; we simply de- 
scribe it. But when the hour of unjust asper- 
sion and. absurd eulogy bas passed away, and 
the results of Mr. Moody’s work in Great Britain 
and the United States are seen by a candid and 
a clear-eyed criticism, it will be seen that not 
the least service which he has rendered the 
church of Christ has been that rendered to theo- 
logical science. For there have been few men 
in this country who have done more than he 
to break in pieces Dagon in the temple of 
Jehovah, to destroy the pagan and despotic God 
whom a false theology had established for the 
(iod of the New Testament, to snap the withes 
with which Delilah had bound the doctrine of 
free grace, and to emancipate the people of God 
from the bondage of a Pharisaic legalism; few 
who have done more thav he to quicken in pul- 
pit and in pews faith in the infinite, unchanging, 
everlasting love of God, and in the free gift of 


NOT A REASONABLE DEMAND. 


A *““CHRISTIAN doubter” sends us a para- 
graph from a Brooklyn daily in which the 
writer complains of the inattention of the relig- 
ious press to his intellectual wants. We quote: 
“After a long course of reading and study I had 
been irresistibly driven to the conclusion that Jesus 
of Nazareth that to-day is preached in all our churches 
rests upon no historical! foundation. I then presented 
my doubts in respectful language to the editors of 
the various religious journals—New York * Fvan- 
gelist,’ ‘Observer,’ ‘Christian at Work,’ Christian 
Union, &.—yet to all my questioning there has never 
been one solitary answer. When I say that all 
the evidence, so far as yet I have been able to exam- 
ine, proves to me that Christ is a myth, and I am able 
to give my reasons for coming to this conclusion, sure- 
ly it should merit attention and consideration from 
those who are constantly saying that my eternal weal 
or woe depends on what I think of Christ.” 

Suppose he should come to the conclusion 
that Caesar was a myth, would he expect from 
the historical magazine of Barnes & Co. an 
elaborate argument to set him right? Or if he 
came to the conclusion that the stars were not 
worlds but the eyes of some great animal, an 
hypothesis which was at one time entertained 
upparently in the ancient world, would he ex- 
pect the ** Popular Science Review” to demon- 
strate the Copernican theory? There are some 
things that editors must assame—one is that 
their readers know something. And it would 
be a waste of space to labor to enlighten a man 
who soberly states that he has come to the con- 
clusion that Jesus was a myth. 

One thing we can say to him, and to the 
Christian doubter who sends and endorses his 
complaint: he has no occasion to determine 
whether or no Christ was a myth before begin- 
ning a godly life. Begin Christian living ; 
after that go to studying history. 


NOTES. 

—The * Pilot” puts the Democratic perplexity 
with charming frankness—but then the “ Pilot” 
always was delightfully frank, a rare virtue with 
the press—when it says that if Mr. Hayes goes on 
as he has begun he “will rob us of our meditated 
growl !” 

—There appears to be a vague hope that under 
the new administration the Department of Agri- 
culture will be something more than a museum of 
agricultural curiosities for the delectation of 
guests at the capital. We hope that the editors 
are not growing too sanguine. 

—The ‘“Congregationalist” thinks that Mr. 
Moody's services in the Tabernacle have demon- 
strated that a little humor now and then is relish- 
ed by congregations, and that a little applause 
now and then is relished by the preachers; aud 
apparently that both relishes are not carnal—in 
which we agree with it. 

—Edward Everett Hale says that the Unitarian 
clergymen bad a right to partake of the commun- 
ion at the Church of the Trinity in Boston with- 
out raising such a discussion, because the table 
is the Lord’s Table, and the minister is only the 
waiter. We suppose that some of the reverend 
clergy will be shocked at the comparison ; but if 
they will look in their Greek Testaments they 
will discover that he is linguistically correct. 

—The special committee of the Ohio Legislature 
reports that the Ashtabula disaster was caused 
by defects in the bridge that might have been 
discovered at any time by a careful inspection. 
This accident was due to improvidence. The 
proprietors of the Niagara Suspension Bridge 
wisely stopped traffic for a few days while an in- 
spection by experts took place. The result shows 
that the bridge is practically as good as new. 

—It is not very flattering to our Christian civili- 
zation when a tramp does as one did in this city 
last week—makes a pretense of burglary in order 
to be arrested and sent to State prison, and thn 
invents a tale of romantic crime to awaken the 
interest of philanthropists in his case. It is all 
very well to have sympathy with publicans and 
sinners, but it is not very well to have sympathy 
for no one else. 

—To whom it may concern. The Woman 8uf- 
frage Association of Colorado send out a cireular 
asking for funds to put lecturers in the field to 
canvass that State in favor of a proposed law, on 
which the people are to vote next fall, fgiving to 
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grace as an inspiration to human endeavor, 


women the right of suffrage. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—What course would you advise one to pursue whose 
thoughts on an overrwing Providence and the efficacy of 
prayer are all doubts, and who finds that books of what- 
ever kind, read with a view to solving the question, only 
tend to arouse and strengthen more doubts? 

The remedy of that experience may or may not 
lie within his or her personal power ; but there is 
this general remedy: that if one is under the in- 
fluence of a teaching which is imbued with the 
faith of a providence divine and personal ; if one 
is under the influence of a teaching which is full 
to overflowing, not with the words, but with the 
spirit of the passage of Scripture, *‘ He that com- 
eth to God must believe that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him ;” if one in that 
state is in the presence of a person who loves 
prayer, and prays a great deal, and is in the very 
atmosphere of prayer, praying always, and ‘‘in 
everything by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, letting his requests be made known 
unto God,” he must very soon be drawn into it, 
precisely as a pupil in a color school of art is 
drawn into a perception of the processes which 
are going on there. The pupil may not have 
studied the rules or philosophy of color; but he 
sees thaticertain things done so and so will pro- 
duce such and such results, though he does not 
know the reason why. A person drawn into the 
atmosphere of a higher form of praying faith 
feels that there is a development of human nature 
there which is superior to his own, and superior 
to the philosophical reasoning which rejects 
prayer. He feels that there is an artistic senti- 
ment possible to religion which determines that 
the highest and best state of the mind isin the 
direction of a loving trust and faith in God, and 
that he vulgarizes himself when he falls away 
from that. Whatever may be the external argu- 
ment, there is this internal argument: that the 
best part of a man’s nature is exerted when he is 
brought under the real and true influence of 
prayer to a loving Divine Being, and that he falls 
into a lower state wheu he goes away frow this 
influence. You never can determine or explain a 
divine providence in a minute way ; because while 
there is a personal element in it, it works mainly 
through natural laws; and you cannot discrimi- 
pate the personal and direct from the interme- 
diary. 

—Will you please tell me whether Mr. Beecher’s speeches 

delivered in England during the rebellion can be got in cheap 
form, and if so, where, and how cheap, and also whether 
there was not an understanding between Mr. Beecher and 
President Lincoln about his visit to England and his speeches 
there? 
The speeches delivered in England were never 
published in book form. There was no under- 
standing between Mr. Beecher and Mr. Lincoln 
on thesubject. Mr. Beecher went abroad for rest, 
but on his return from the Continent yielded to 
the urgency of friends of -America in England, 
and to what seemed to be the guidance of Provi- 
dence, and delivered the speeches referred to. He 
had no thought of doing anything of the sort 
when he went from this country. 

—When Enoch and Elijah were translated did they retain 
their bodies? And are they dwelling in their glorifsed bodies? 
Don’t throw this in the scrap-basket saying you don't know. 

Nevertheless we do not know. Andall the light 
that we can get on the subject is derived from 
1 Cor. xv., 51, 52. Assuming that in both cases 
there was a literal translation—which is not quite 
so clear from the narratives as it has been gener- 
ally supposed to be—we are inclined to think that 
the same mysterious change took place in the 
eases of Elijah and Enoch which took place after 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ and before his 
ascension, and which is to take place in the case 
of those who are still living when Christ comes to 
judge the world. But the Bible does not draw 
aside the vail which hides the future from our 
sight, and no theory of the last things is correct. 
We are content to leave the future where God has 
left it, in His own hands. Curiosity is not piety, 
and surmises are not theology. 

—How do we reconcile the Christian idea of a God of peace, 
of mercy and of love with the God of the Israelites, who 
commanded Saul to ufteriy destroy the Amalekites, men, 
women and children, and other similar orders ? 

We cannot tell you. We can only say that 
nothing attributed to God's direction in the Old 
Testament is more difficult to explain than much 
which in our own day we attribute to divine 
providence—the sweeping away, for example, of 
so many thousands of men, women and children 
in the recent typhoon and flood in India, or the 
death and wretchedpess now caused by the great 
famine in China, The only explanation that we 
ean make of such events is that we cannot under- 
stand all God's ways, and that it is not to he ex- 


pected that we can or that he will attempt to 
explain to us. It is enough that the way of our 
own duty is clear and plain before us. If a skep- 
tic should say that he did not believe that the 
destruction of the Canaanites or the Amalekites 
was ordered by God, we should not argue with 
him. We should take up the questions of present 
duty and press them home upon him. 

—Dear Sir: In your list of “ Inquiring Friends’’ the ques- 
tion is asked, “Why was the Sabbath changed, and by 
whose authority?” In answering you say, * There are traces 
of the observance of this day (meaning Sunday) in the New 
Testament.’ Please will you tell through the columns of 
your paper where I may find these traces, and oblige an anz- 
ious inquirer ? Cc, 

John xx., 26; Acts xx.,7; 1 Cor. xvi.,2; Rev. 
i., 10. 

—After a formula of prayer had been given to the disciples 
by their Master—Our Father, &c.—what was the significance 
in a subsequent instruction of asking in his name? 

The Lord’s Prayer is not a specific form to be 
repeated. It is an illustration of the spirit that 
ought to be embodied in all prayer. So the direc- 
tion to ask in the name of Christ is not a direction 
to end every prayer with the words, Christ's 
sake,” a custom which it is quite evident was not 
universal, even if it were common in the apostles’ 
time—but a requirement that in all praying, as in 
everything, we are to have in mind chiefly and 
primarily the sake of Christ, pot our own aggran- 
dizement. Our prayers are to be Christian, not 
selfish. 

—Do you believe that God ever ceases to be a loving 
Father’ If not, how do you reconcile such belief with the 
doctrine of endless punishment? 

The question of the future punishment is one 
partly of psychology, partly of exegesis. Are 
there any persons who appear so far as we can 
judge in this life to be beyond the reach of reme- 
dial influences’ If so, are there any declarations 
of Scripture which give warrant to the faith that 
they will yield to redemptive influences hereafter 
who have resisted them here? The inquisitional 
theory of punishment is inconsistent with the 
fatherhood of God and with the general repre- 
sentations of the Bible. 

—We have received several inquiries called out 
by our ariicle on Mr. Savage's attack on ortho- 
doxy. Our editorial in last week's paper must 
serve as an answer to all of these. 


EA NS TER. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


THOUSAND years melodious made 
.\ The East with Easter voices, 
A thousand more the sweet bells played, 
And, lo, the West rejoices! 


From lands where night her jewels sets 
In desert wastes of roses, 

Where crosses rise "mid minarets 
And faded fanes of Moses, 


To lands of pines the sunlight shines, 
Finds half the world adoring, 

And in a thousand thousand shrines 
“Thy kingdom come!” imploring. 


A thousand years may glow and fade— 
Will faith, no more delaying. 

In palm tands’ sun, in pine lands’ shade 
The Easter bells find playing ? 


Will then the blessing, long implored, 
And long tbat waits imploring, 

Be answered by the Risen Lord, 
And find the world adoring ? 


CO-EDUCATION, 
By Rev. Howarp Crospsy, D. D. 

| AVING received many communications re- 

garding the opening of the University of 
the City of New York to women, and finding 
that the action of that institution has been 
misunderstood, let me preface a brief article 
on ** Co-education” with a word touching this 
special interest. In the first place, the action of 
the university had relation only to its academic 
Departments of Arts and Science, and not to its 
Schools of Law and Medicine. Secondly, it only 
contemplated examinations or class instruction, 
or both, for women by themselves, and did not re- 
gard co-education, or the establishment of mixed 
classes of both sexes. Thirdly, the action left the 
Faculties of Arts and Science to be the judges of 
time and method. Fourthly, as the university 
has not yet received the million dollars which the 
people of New York are going to give it some day, 
and has at present an income inadequate to its 
need, the free education of women is now out of 
the question. All that can be done at present is 
to arrange for examinations for certificates of 
proficiency, a fee being attached to the examina- 


tion to defray expenses. The university has 
therefore (in response to a question put to it by 
eminent ladies) rather expressed its opinion and 
wish than instituted a women's department. 
When New York practically appreciates the uni- 
versity I hope to see the regular instruction of 
women in a collegiate course successfully intro- 
duced into its system. Thus much for the univer- 
sity. Now, for myself, I would go much further. 
I would like to see young men and young women 
on the same benches at the same time, receiving 
the same intellectual discipline in the humanities 
and in the sciences. 

The objections against this are twofold: those 
that regard the intellectual and those that regard 
the social elements of the case. 

Changes are rung on ‘‘the weaker sex” and 
‘the smaller brain,” as if in either phrase there 
were any rational argument for a lower educa- 
tion. Weakness in muscle has been generally 
quite compatible with mental development in one 
sex. Why should it not be so in the other? The 
Goliaths have not helped the world’s culture. 
Blacksmiths are good in their way, but one might 
prefer to be a weaker vessel without incurring re- 
proach for his choice. As to the smaller brain, to 
argue from this for woman's unfitness for high 
intellectual attainment is as sensible as to assert 
that a watch is more perfect in its working ac- 
cording to its size. Ideas are not susceptible of 
material mensuration, nor is that organ of the 
body which acts as the channel of ideas to be 
measured or weighed by sense methods. The 
minutest brain with a development of angelic 
thought and wisdom is no incongruity. 

If woman was made to be man’s companion, 
and not his toy or his drudge, then she ought to 
be able to know the same truths and to converse 
understandingly on the same subjects with him. 
The companionship is imperfect otherwise. When 
aman practically says to his wife, ‘‘ These inat- 
ters are too sublime for your appreciation,” he 
degrades her. If she is not a servant, she is a 
child, and not the companion whom Heaven in- 
tended. We believe the root of all social reform 
is found exactly here. Those whom God hath 
joined together man has put asunder by his ab- 
surd assumption. Both the affection and the 
respect that should exist between husband and 
wife must have mental equality as a basis. Kind- 
ness is a poor substitute for Tove, and chivalry is 
a poor substitute for respect. They are too often 
mere conscience-offerings, and apt to decay, in 
which case the alternatives are presented of do- 
mestic deadness or the excitements of sin to her 
who should have been the man’s counsellor and 
partner in all his works. 

Facts sustain this reasoning. Women have had 
no more difficulty than men in mastering linguis- 
tic, mathematical, scientific and philosophie truth, 
and if the opinion has prevailed that such learned 
women made poor wives, it is because, under the 
pressure of society, hitherto only pushing women 
could attain these high ends. But let society be 
such that modest and retiring women can equally 
achieve and excel in high studies, and we shall 
lose this false opinion about ** blue-stockings.”’ 
We shall find that the truest examples of domestic 
happiness are when both husband and wife have 
reached, by careful study, the higher realms of 
thought, and have thus enlarged the field of their 
common pursuits. We shall find that the color 
of the stockings is not altered by any amount of 
thorough culture, and that feminine delicacy is 
but promoted by the sharpening of the pereeptive 
and discriminating faculties. The reason why 
the average young lady in affluent life is a bubble 
of vanity is because society has excluded her from 
all walks and works of thought, and hes given 
her in lieu thereof the **accomplishinents” (/wens 
¢ non lneendo), which may rightfully vie for rank 
with ribbons and flounces. Our young ladies’ 
schools are (with a few honorable exceptions) pro- 
moters of female degradation, and might suit the 
taste of a Turk. The mothers, who have had a 
like false experience, hear their daughters sing 
some extract from an Italian opera or play with 
rapid execution on the piano, and are quite satis- 
fied, supposing that this is the full flower of edu- 
eation, while, as regards trained thought and 
valuable ideas, their minds are and boku. 
These ‘‘accomplishments” are a very weak and 
beggarly element in matrimony, and the husband . 
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who cannot find a more substantial companion- 
ship, something that will cheer and strengthen 
his heart in its higher and deeper life, will soon 
become alienated. Then the toy becomes a 
drudge. 

Or, if there is a high spirit on each side, then 
arise quarrels, separations, divorces, or abandon- 
ments, with the wreck of the family and its pre- 
cious interests. 

The greatest safeguard against unhappy mar- 
riages, next to fixed religious principle (and even 
then the marriages may be unhappy, though re- 
ligious principle will prevent the extreme conse- 
quences referred to), is in the equal appreciation 
of higher truth by husband and wife, where their 
minds have no limit to their united excursions, 
and in which their mutual dependence and regard 
become the stronger when lower and more carnal 
bonds lose their efficiency. The united life should 
show itself in all things, and not find any path 
where separation isa necessity. Asin these higher 
applications of thought and energy, so in the 
lower let the rule of union be observed. By what 
decree is woman to cook the food that does not 
also ordain that man shall saw and split the wood? 
If woman has her drudgery, man has his. It proves 
no more in one case than in the other that drudgery 
is the ultimate condition of either, or that drudg- 
ery is a desirable and delightful condition. If one 
finds it advantageous and possible to hire a proxy 
to saw the wood, why should not the other find it 
advantageous, when possible, to hire a proxy to 
cook the food? Let time be gained equally by 
both for higher industries. 

Now, it is on these principles that we advocate 
the equal preparation of the female mind with the 
male in our schools and colleges, the great prac- 
tical distinctions of the sexes having no true bear- 
ing on the question, and the peculiarity of the 
feminine mind as compared with the masculine 
mind being no more an argument against a like 
training than the peculiarity of one boy’s mind 
over against his fellow’s. The woman will show 
herself, but not by any inferiority; she will show 
herself by moulding the same truths in feminine 
forms. 

The social objection to co-edueation is based 
solely on man’s barbarism. We have little pa- 
tience with the argument. There is no fear that 
woman will misbehave, but that she will be ex- 
posed to insult from the other sex. In our view 
young people should always be under family in- 
fluence. A dormitory system is at best pernicious. 
Multiply temptations in that system and you mul- 
tiply disasters. If the young people go from the 
family to their studies and again return to the 
family, there can no argument of danger between 
the sexes be urged in reference to the college 
benches that cannot be urged against the picture 
gallery or the museum, and much more against 
the social evening gathering. The experience of 
college presidents in the West with whom we have 
corresponded on this subject, as well as the testi- 
mony of college students connected with institu- 
tions where co-education has been the rule for 
twenty years, alike prove that the danger to mor. 
als of co-education is a chimera. The testimony 
is uniform that the young men are far more cor- 
rect in their deportment than in colleges where 
young women are not found, and they are incited 
to a more faithful application to their studies, 
while the young women feel the importance and 
happy influence of their position as a constant 
support of their feminine dignity. It must be so. 
Just as we go down in the seale of civilization 
the sexes must be kept apart. Society, as we 
descend the grades, demands knights, duennas, 
eunuchs. As we go upward we find a larger lib- 
erty to woman, that has no relation to license, 
but tells the story of the Divine will concerning 
the mutual dependence and confidence of the 
sexes. The highest moral state of society brings 
the sexes together in an honorable and pure 
communion, and, conversely, such a communion 
acts directly toward the highest moral welfare of 
society. 

It is high time that our educators should see 
that in the co-education of the sexes no natural 
distinctions are ignored and no social delicacy 
violated, and that no evils can be connected with 
it except such as are common to all human 
things, against which there must be always di- 
rected our watchfulness and common sense. 


BASTER AND APRIL FOOLS’ DAY. 
By 8S. Coan. 


YURIOUSLY enough Easter falls this year upon 
April Ist, or All Fools’ Day. 

Curiously, too, the present custem of ‘‘ fooling ” 
on April Ist had its origin, says one authority, in 
the mocking of our Saviour by the Jews. 

An April fool is called by the French an April 
Jish—un poisson @ Arril—and poisson is a corrup- 
tion of passion. ‘‘ The passion of our Saviour 
took place about this time of the year,” says the 
writer, ‘‘and as the Jews sent Christ backwards 
and forwards to mock and torment him, i. e., 
from Annas to Caiaphas, from Caiaphas to Pilate, 
from Pilate to Herod, and from Herod back again 
to Pilate, this ridiculous or rather impious custom 
took its rise from thence, by which we send about 
from one place to another such persons as we 
think proper objects of our ridicule.” 

In 1769, the following Jewish version was pub- 
lished: ‘‘ This is said to have begun from the 
mistake of Noah sending the dove out of the ark 
before the water had abated, on the first day of 
the month among the Hebrews, which answers to 
our first of April; and to perpetuate the memory 
of this deliverance, it was thought proper, who- 
ever forgot so remarkable a circumstance, to pun- 
ish them by sending them upon some sleeveless 
errand similar to that ineffectual message upon 
which the bird was sent by the patriarch.” 

April, the second month of the Roman year, 
became the occasion of a great festival, ordered 
by Romulus to Neptune, during which that seur- 
rilous trick, known as the Rape of the Sabines, 
was perpetrated, and to which it has been con- 
jectured we owe ‘‘ April fooling.” 

The story is familiar enough how the Romans, 
sadly in need of wives, invited the over-curious 
Sabines to witness the games and sports of the 
April festival, and how, at its height, each Roman 
pounced upon a Sabine dame and carried her off, 
thereby securing a wife. 

The foregoing are but a few of the various ex- 
planations that have been offered to clear up the 
mystery in regard to the origin of All Fools’ Day, 
and none of them are accounted satisfactory. 

That the custom of merry-making at the ex- 
pense of one’s friends is of great antiquity is 
borne out by the fact of its existence in India, 
where it is called the Huli Festival. This festival 
celebrates the vernal equinox or new year of an- 
cient Persia. April, or the latin Aprilis, is derived 
from aperio, to open, signifying the opening or 
bursting forth of nature. From the Saxon god- 
dess Hastre, to whom April was dedicated, we get 
Easter. 

How many, I wonder, know that the day which 
is so hedged about and monopolized by Christen- 
dom is an old pagan day, deriving its name from 
a pagan goddess But we have a most noncha- 
lant way of appropriating the good things of 
paganism without acknowledging it—hardly, 
even, knowing it. 

Some events of April Ist have provoked very 
clever witticisms, as, for instance, Napoleon I.’s 
marriage to Marie Louise, 1810, He was a poisson 
d’ Avril, the wags said. 

Lord Bolingbroke, on the first day of April, 
said the Duke of Marlborough had not lost a 
single battle during Queen Anne's wars, though 
the French carried their point—the issue being the 
Spanish succession. Dean Swift’s quick wit pro- 
nounced this statement ‘‘a due donation for All 
Fools’ Day.” 

At Paris, many years ago, on the first day of 
April, a woman was brought to trial charged with 
having stolen a watch. She made the plea that 
the theft was un poisson d’Avril. Demand was 
made for the watch, but she denied having it. 
When her house was searched and the watch 
found, she said she made the denial for un poisson 
Avril. Sentence was pronounced and the crim 
inal sent to jail. One year from that time she 
was released. Comme un poisson d Avril every- 
body said, and the joke continues good until this 
day. 

One of the best tricks of All Fools’ Day is re- 
lated of Rabelais, who was in Marseilles and very 
anxious to go to Paris, but had no money, and 
could get none. Filling four bottles with sand, 
he labelled them poison for the royal family, and 
placed them where they would be found. 


No sooner were the bottles discovered than 
Rabelais was arrested and dispatched as a traitor 
to Paris, where the jest occasioned great mirth. 

All nations seem to have indulged in the tricks 
of April lst. The custom exists in Sweden, in 
Italy, and more than one of the Asiatic countries 
where it probably had its origin ages ago. 


A PRAYER-MEETING IN A SLIPPER 
FACTORY. 
HE Boston papers of last Saturday contained 
an advertisement to this effect : 


“Rev. Phillips Brooks will conduct the prayer-meeting in 
Mr. Blank’s slipper factory, on High Street, on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week, from 12:25 to 1 each day.” 

With some curiosity to see what sort of a prayer- 
meeting might be held in a slipper factory, and 
what work an Episcopal clergyman would make 
in condueting it, I resolved to attend. The day 
proved a wet and cold and dismal one— Boston's 
worst ; and Boston's worst in the month of March 
is very bad indeed. I found no notice at the des 
ignated number on High Street, but an inquiry of 
a couple of young men who were standing by the 
door apprised me that I had reached this noonday 
place of prayer. Up I went a long flight of stairs, 
to and through an immense apartment occupied 
with piles of goods and flanked at one end by a 
counting-room ; and then, aided by new diree 
tions, up another flight of dark, narrow stairs, 
and then another, finally coming out into a spa- 
cious loft, which occupied the entire fourth floor 
of the building. Here I found myself in the midst 
of a mass of boxes and rolls of leather, with a net- 
work of shafting and pulleys and belts overhead, 
and a row of machines along one wall and in the 
middle ; and at one side a smart-looking stationary 
engine, fired up, but for the moment resting. It 
was the noonday hour ; work had ceased, and the 
room was still. 

At the front end of the room I presently saw an 
arrangement of shoe boxes in rough imitation of 
seats, and a little company of worshipers already 
assembled. Making my way with some difficulty 
through the confused mass of materials that 
crowded the place, I was soon among them, glad 
to avail myself of the frame of a platform-seale in 
lieu of the back which the box-seat did not pro- 
vide. Copies of the ‘‘Gospel Hymns” were scat- 
tered around. A gentleman who seemed to be in 
charge of the preliminaries presently gave out a 
hymn, and singing began. It was now a quarter 
past twelve. One by one newcomers entered : 
now a group of working girls, in the rough attire 
of their trade; then some of their male associ- 
ates ; then strangers from without the building, 
with one or two ladies apparently from the aristo- 
cratic quarters of the city ; and at the last mo- 
ment Phillips Brooks himself, majestic and 
mighty man of spiritual warfare. A crowd pressed 
in after him, and before the exercises were well 
under way the attendance must have reached 
several hundred, mostly men. A large proportion 
were obliged to stand throughout the entire ser- 
vice. 

‘‘Did the rector of Trinity come in robed, and 
did lie read the full Episcopal service ?” asks some 
facetious reader. No, his only robe was his over- 
coat, and his only pastoral staff bis umbrella. 
Throwing off the one, and laying aside the other, 
he proceeded to the business of the hour in a very 
business-like way. First, he gave out the hymn, 
‘‘I need thee every hour.” Then, if I remember, 
he offered a fervent, extemporaneous prayer. 
Then he read a brief passage from one of the gos- 
pels. Then he preached a bit of a sermon, so to 
speak, expository of his favorite idea: that we are 
by nature the children of God, and not of the 
Devil, and that coming to Christ is going home. 
Then, as if he were quite used to it, he said; “If 
any who are present have a word to say, or would 
like to lead in prayer, there is an opportunity.” 
To this invitation there were several pleasant 
responses, and then, with another brief and ten- 
der prayer, elosing with the benediction, Mr. 
Brooks brought the services toanend. The little 
congregation quietly dispersed ; and just as the 
place was cleared, the hour struck, the work 
people resumed their places, the engine started 
up, the machinery began to move, and the labor 
of the day was resumed. And I thought to my 
self, as I descended the stair and left the scene, 
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what a pleasant and sensible way of spending a 
half hour at midday in such a time as this, and 
how natural and easy it is for an Episcopal minis- 
ter, as for any other, to take his part in such an 
observance, if only his heart be in the right place. 

The history of this service is a sermon in itself. 
Its originator is a salesman in the establishment. 
When the meetings began at the Tabernacle he 
asked his employer’s permission to attend them. 

‘‘ What's the use of going way up there? Why 
don’t you have a meeting down here ?” was the 
reply. The employer was not a religious man, 
but, report says, cared for none of these things. 
His reply seems to have been made in sport. The 
salesman took it in earnest. 

‘“‘T would,” said he, ‘‘if we had books. 
you provide us books ?”’ 

‘*Yes,” replied the employer, still in sport. Out 
went the salesman and bought his books; into 
the papers went the notice; and the meetings were 
begun. At first only the employees of this estab- 
lishment came in, but all are made welcome and 
others are coming, more and more. Who can tell 
whereunto this thing may grow? Was there not 
once another fire of a different sort which broke 
out somewhere near this same spot and was not 
stayed till several of Boston’s best acres were 
burned over? A like spiritual conflagration may 
be impending. At any rate, one cinder from the 
Tabernacle has lodged and caught in our shoe and 
leather quarter. CHANNING. 

Boston, March 16. 


Will 


A FORTNIGHT IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
By Rev. G. F. WRIGHT. 


F I could give a photograph of the scene 

before me as I now write, it would be that of 
Paradise soon after the fall. I am at Beaufort, 
8. C., a place of two thousand inhabitants, and 
the former residence of the Rhetts—in whose 
house the articles of Secession were first drawn— 
and Barnwells. Their mansions still stand, with 
those of numerous other wealthy and cultivated 
families of the generation before the rebellion ; 
but all except those which have fallen into the 
hands of Northern capitalists have a very dilapi- 
dated appearance. The fences are fallen, the 
roofs are leaky and covered with growing ferns, 
the stucco work and Grecian pillars, which give a 
pretentious air to so large a part of Southern 
architecture, call loudly for the plasterer and the 
painter. But long rows of streets and lanes in 
the rear of these are covered with humbler and 
more newly built houses, which are the property 
of the freedmen. 

As I write, on the 14th of March, before an 
open window, regaled by the lively song of the 
mocking-bird and the sweet perfume of the jessa- 
mine, and catching furtive glances of the green 
orange trees and blooming roses, it is difficult to 
believe that two weeks ago I left the bleak Feb- 
ruary weather of eastern Massachusetts. In the 
distance, across glassy inlets and green islands, I 
can see the masts of the United States Navy, 
which rides at anchor in the commodious harbor 
of Port Royal. Beaufort was early taken by our 
fleet, and these grand houses were nearly all used 
as hospitals. No property was burned, as in 
many other places, especially in the rear of Sher- 
man’s army. Here, as at Charleston, there was 
some wanton waste of private property ; mirrors 
were smashed, bureau locks were picked, books 
were destroyed, the valuable public library was 
shipped for Washington and lost at sea. I was 
indignant at some of the tales they tell of the 
vandalism of our soldiers. But when I visited 
the soldiers’ cemetery, just back of the city, I for- 
got every other element of barbarism in war except 
that which takes the life of so many of the brav- 
est and noblest men. There is no more impressive 
scene at the South than the burial places of our 
nation’s defenders. At this place there are buried 
upwards of nine thousand Union soldiers. A 
marble slab marks the grave of each, but four 
thousand two hundred of them are without in- 
scription ; their names are unknown to the na- 
tion, and their burial place concealed from those 
who loved them at home. 

In this portion of South Carolina]the negroes 
largely predominate. In this county there are 
probably five negroes to one white person. One 
thing can be said for what is called the carpet- 


bag governments of the Southern States, they 
have done something towards providing the col- 
ored people with schools. These public schools 
are much more efficient where there is a dense 
colored "population than in the sparsely settled 
districts. The freedmen have eagerly availed 
themselves of these opportunities of education 
wherever they have been afforded. In Charleston 
their schools are crowded, and numerous private 
schools are maintained. ‘‘ Avery Institute,” the 
excellent school supported there by the American 
Missionary Association, receives the pupils from 
the public schools, and puts them along as far as 
the best of our academies or high schools at the 
North. I never witnessed better recitations than 
in their classes, The teachers say that they are 
heartily sick of answering the question, Can the 
negroes learn? They see no difference whatever 
in their progress in study from that of average 
scholars of the white race; and these teachers 
have come from our best colleges and seminaries 
at the North, and have taught for years among the 
negroes. The sprightly Quaker, teaching here at 
Beaufort, says that she does not know but there 
is a limit to the improvement of the colored chil- 
dren; but she has failed, after years of trial, to 
find it. But one thing, they are most affectionate 
to their teachers; a dozen are always ready to run 
their legs off to do her favors. The most of the 
teachers here are colored. In a Sunday-school 
numbering 600, which I visited in Charleston, 
where the pastor and all the teachers were col- 
ored and all of them formerly slaves, two-thirds 
of the pupils ‘are able to read. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to meet a negro in the streets of 
Charleston reading a paper on his way home from 
work. In Columbia and Charleston we found 
several negroes who said they voted for Wade 
Hampton. They reasoned with as much under- 
standing as the Senators I heard at Washington a 
few days before wrangling over the Louisiana dif- 
ficulties. These negroes said that Chamberlain 
did not seem to be doing them as much good as 
he told them he would, and they thought it best 
to try a change; and, moreover, they believed in 
home rule. But my suspicions regarding such 
testimony were aroused by the porter in one of 
the cars, into whose confidence I got, who said 
that they threatened to discharge him unless he 
voted for Hampton. He hoped the Lord would 
forgive him, for he voted for Chamberlain, and 
then lied about it. 

A poor white with whom I talked at Winnsboro, 
above Columbia, said he and all others like him 
were ready to walk with a musket at Hampton’s 
bidding. He preferred military rule to Chamber- 
lain’s. This last is a remark I have heard from 
numberless persons, from Hampton’s private sec- 
retary down. On repeating it to one of the col- 
ored police of Columbia, he replied that ‘‘ that 
was very good for talk, but when they saw the 
troops coming they took to water mighty soon.”’ 
Eight hundred troops are stationed in Columbia. 

The whites are confident in their power to 
eventually control the Negro vote. Hampton 
stumped the State surrounded by a guard of col- 
ored men. When the Columbia ‘‘ Herald,” an 
insignificant official paper, suspends there will not 
be left a single Republican paper in the common- 
wealth. A merchant who should advertise in a 
Republican sheet would be forsaken by all his 
white customers. A leading man in North Caro- 
lina remarked to me, ‘‘ You Republicans have 
given us one thing that we shall never let go. 
You have given us the ‘ nigger,’ and we know how 
to manage him. We shall stick to him. Hence- 
forth we swear by the nigger.” Every white man 
and woman in Charleston was an active politician 
last fall. A Negro at a market stand, who favored 
Hampton, was publicly posted as such, and had 
plenty of white customers. In Georgia, so I learn 
through a prominent railroad official of the State, 
the voting places are fixed a good many miles 
apart and the voters compelled to pass by in sin- 
gle file and take their turn. The whites are on 
hand the previous night, and by various delays 
absorb all the voting time before they get far 
among the black voters. These evils are largely 
beyond the reach of laws. They can be eradi- 
cated only by the general progress of civilization. 
©f the various forces which are working surely to 
that end I will speak more fully in my next. Let 
me close with a quotation from a prayer offered in 


the white Congregational Church of Charleston 
last Sunday, before an audience of eight men and 
thirty-two women, by a doctor of divinity of North- 
ern birth and education: ‘‘O Lord, help us to 
become reconciled to the great national disap- 
pointment which has befallen us; control and 
bless the man whom thou hast so mysteriously 
placed at the head of this nation.” 


PHILLIPS BROOKS IN THE TABER. 
NACLE. 
Boston, March 28, 1877. 

HILLIPS BROOKS'S voice filled the Taber- 

nacle with ease last Monday evening, though 
many friends feared the contrary when it was 
announced that he would preach there in Mr. 
Moody’s absence at the Clarendon street inquiry 
meeting. When Mr. Brooks ministers in his 
robes at the altar of his elegant new church on 
the Back Bay he often seems another Luther, 
severely simple, massive, grand in lifting up his 
protest against whatever is false in conception, 
low in aim, or superficial in religious life, and giv- 
ing a clarion ring to the proclamations, ** Ye must 
be born again,” ‘‘ Without holiness no man can 
see the Lord,” ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let bim 
hear.” When he appears in citizen’s dress at the 
pine rail of the Tabernacle stand, in physical pro- 
portions a giant among the pygmies of ordinary 
stature by whom he is surrounded, his preaching, 
doubtless with design, is in strong contrast both 
with many of his own most characteristic utter- 
ances and with the swift, sharp 'strokes dealt by 
the battle-axe of truth in many of the usual Tab- 
ernacle services. His voice reaches every listener 
in the vast throng rather through its sympathetic 
quality and the earnestness of spirit behind it 
than because it is strong and clear. The visions 
he opens to every man are those of which every 
man has caught glimpses before in his own best 
moments, and the vision of the kingdom of God 
grows resplendent to each in the light of the Sun 
of Righteousness which is shining in the preach- 
er’s own heart. He urges those just beginning 
the Christian life to guard against the ‘‘low and 
painful and almost apologetic tone” toward which 
so many Christian lives tend. 

‘1 climb a hill upon its darkened side. There 
is no sun that lights me, but I know upon 
the other side there is light. As I go, I 
stumble over ugly roots that trip me up; 
the dark shades are around me and I go 
stumbling on. That is not the ’real purpose of 
my climbing the mountain. The obstacles are 
the incidents. But now I am up to the top! 
There billows the sun before me and I am illu- 
mined by his glory. So ‘the soul humbled under 
its sins has just reached the threshold of the new 
Christian experience. I beg you to understand 
this, my dear friends, because it is what gives the 
glorious triumphant tone to the experience of St. 
Paul. When I come into the presence of Jesus 
Christ then every wickedness of my life shows up 
against his glory, and the shame into which I am 
thrown by meeting him makes me cast my sins 
away. Henceforth duty-doing is no bondage, but 
the strong triumphant song that I have found 
him. ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ 
All work shows its deeper soul and purpose, and 
becomes new. Can you not bear me witness, 
many of you, how life has been transtigured and 
all duty changed by this new personal allegiance 
to the Master? ‘I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision?’ Obedience is all that Christ 
asks of us. Is there not some vision you are not 
obeying? Is there not some manifestation of the 
Saviour you are not receiving? If you can be 
obedient to the vision he is giving you now of 
himself, glory will brighten as the daylight grows 
till the noon-time shall come at last. There came 
byand by another vision to Paul, when he saw 
unspeakable things and heard unspeakable words. 
Would the later vision ever have come to him if 
he had not willingly obeyed the earlier? That is 
the way. Obedience sets the seal upon a revela- 
tion that the Master gives us, and then upon that 
sealed revelation some new light shall come which 
a new obedience shall seal. So, every obedience 
new lightand every light new obedience, shall form 
a stairway on which the soul shall mount to God, 
becoming perfect in the image of him who came 
to seek you when you were all wretchedness and 
sin. Lift up your eyes, Christians! Cast aside 
all little and low and whining ways and forget 
what you are, except as you are in Christ. Let 
not men think that to be a Christian is to bea 
weak and crushed and broken thing! Let them 
see that the Christian life is the glory of all life, 
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for no man is a man till he is Christ’s. Lift up | 


your hearts, O poor discouraged sinners! Come 
unto him who has conquered your sin, and, fasten- 
ing yourselves to him, let him draw you away 
from your sin with that sweet compulsion of tried 
obedience which transforms you into likeness with 
himself. That is the Christian glory, because 
only he who is not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision has at last the other vision of the golden 
streets and the river of the water of life with the 
tree of life beside it which is always filled with 
fruitage, always rich in growth to the glory of 
the Lord. Now let us pray for that.” 

The sermon is ended by a simple prayer im- 
provised out of the depths of the same manly 
Christian heart. The sympathy, almost deepen- 
ing to pain, which we feel for any man who stands 
for the first time before that eager throng of 
seven thousand eager, upturned faces, and won- 
derif he will be able really and truly to touch 
their hearts, vanished into forgetfulness long 
ago, in the beauty of that uplifted vision, except 
as some sudden remembranee of the early appre- 
hension flashes back in the realization of the spell 
of the winsome words and magnetic spirit which 
from “‘that electric chain wherewith we all are 
darkly bound” is evoking universal response. 

This was the fourth sermon preached within 
thirty-six hours by the hard-working rector of 
Trinity Church. Besides his Sunday morning 
and afternoon services for his own parishioners, 
his costly church is absolutely free to ** whosoever 
will” on Sunday evenings, when he preaches 
without the use of the liturgical service, and 
prayer and sermon and song are waters of life 
from which not the humblest cup need be turned 
empty away. THURSTON. 


LETTER FROM—NOT CHICAGO, 


Dear Union: 
“ T lang hae thocht 


A something to hae sent you,” 
but the cares of this life and the deceitfulness of 
riches have hitherto repressed my noble rage. 

That rather sprightly writer who signs himself 
‘“H. W. B.” has been covering the Western field 
so thoroughly that it would seem you would not 
care about information from other sources. Still, 
if he is not going to locate in Chicago as your per- 
manent Western correspondent (as from the fre- 
quency of his letters from that quarter one while 
seemed likely), it might be well now and then for 
some in the West to write you. 

The first thing which comes to my mind 
is the fact, now definitely settled, that Prof. 
S. C. Bartlett, of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, assumes the Presidency of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. We take this as no small bhonortoa Western 
or Westernized man. To be President of Dart- 
mouth College is a kind of lightning which does 
not strike a great many men. For fifty years, 
save one, Dartmouth has had but two Presidents. 
President Bartlett is only the eighth from the 
founding of the college, more than a century ago. 

There was some pith in that class of 36 to which 
President Bartlett belonged. 

The profession of medicine has few names on 
its roll which outrank Edmund Randolph Peaslee. 

Judge Redfield of the Supreme Court of Ver- 
wont is a name familiar to the barof the country. 
James Wilson Grimes, as Governor of lowa and 
United States Senator, will not soon be forgotten, 
though dying in the midst of his useful career of 
statesmanship atthe early age of fifty-five. . 

Probably the politicians of the nation have 
heard of Chicago’s Long John Wentworth. When 
the Democrats of the House tried to choke off 
Thomas H. Benton from concluding his speech 
against the Nebraska bill, in the squabble for the 
floor Long John made such an unearthly clatter 
that he drowned the whole Democratic party, 
got the floor, and gave his hour to Mr. Benton. 
I put down a heavy chalk-mark for Long Jobn 
for that, and I have not rubbed it out yet. 

Well, it was with the boyhood of such men that 
President Bartlett came in contact in the class 
of 

He is a scholar of untiring zeal and wide range 
of mastery. He is quick of mind, and sharp of 
wit as a Damascus blade. As a teacher he is 
exact and exacting. He will be an inspiration to 
high scholarship in the young men with whom 
he will come in contact. A man with President 
Bartlett's characteristics, of course, would like to 
see things well defined in theology as elsewhere. 

He sees what he sees pretty clearly, and if other 
people do not see it, something from stupidity to 
moral obliquity is likely to be the matter with 


them. 


Yet President Bartlett is no fossil in theology ; 
and he is greatly more liberal than he bas the 
credit of being in some quarters, as his writings 
and editorship of our ‘‘ Congregational Review” 
(wretched that we suffered it to die !) will show. 

A born disciplinarian ; the riotous sophomore, 
when President Bartlett gets after him, will in 
the morning turn devout glances toward evening 
—and vice versa, 

Mr. Moody has come and gone. He has done 
all the good that anybody has claimed for him. 
What he has done is inestimable. 

He is a good man, to begin with, and God 
knows him as such. Then he is a manly man, 
and the people love that quality. But to say that 
all that Mr. Moody says is wisdom and truth is 
more than I willdo. In fact there never was an 
evangelist yet after whom a regular pastor did 
not find some necessity to clear up—to set things 
to rights; and Moody is no exception. Mr. 
Moody’s sermons on ** The Blood” explain ** noth- 
ing to nobody.” 

His advent views are a crudity which time has 
outlawed. 

“ He cometh not a king to reign; 
The world’s long hope is dim; 
The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for him.” 

We have been discussing the Advent question 
in our Monday Congregational Club at the Pacific 
Parlors for—well for a time whereof my memory 
runneth not to the contrary ; and—the end is not 
yet. 

We are going to the bottom of the matter. 

The last proposition was to establish the order 
of events betwixt this and the millennium. 1 will 
send you a schedule as soon as we have agreed 
upon it. 

“ Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore came out 
By the same door where in I went.” 


Cc. C, 


MR. BEECHER IN THE WEST. 


| R. BEECHER’S tour in the West has been 

ats in many respects a marvelous exhibition of 
vigor and endurance. He left New York on the 
5th of February; he returned on the 23d of 
March. During the intervening seven weeks he 
lectured forty times; traveled over five thousand 
miles; addressed, by careful computation, up- 
wards of seventy thousand people; preached 
every Sunday but one, and twice on Sunday at 
St. Louis. 

The only limits to his audiences were those 
fixed by his own engagements. He had repeated 
invitations to give mid-day lectures, consented 
once and spoke to a crowded house. Two legisla- 
tures he addressed by special invitation ; a third, 
that of Illinois, he was invited to address but 
could not for want of time. By the urgent invi- 
tation of the Presidents he addressed the students 
of the State Universities of Minnesota and lowa; 
be had to choose in Wisconsin between the com- 
peting claims of the Legislature and the State 
University ; and, because even muscles of steel 
and nerves of iron cannot endure perpetual labor 
without rest and recuperation, was obliged to de- 
cline the offer of a special train to enable him to 
stop at Galesburg and address the students of the 
State University there. At St. Louis, where he 
had engaged to preach in the morning for Dr. 
Goodell, the urgency of his old and honored friend, 
Dr. Post, led him to break over his rule and 
preach again at night. The next day, yielding to 
an official invitation from the merchants of the 
city, he spoke on ‘Change, and came to the plat- 
form at night as fresh for his evening’s lecture as 
if Sunday had been a day of rest and Monday a 
day of sight-seeing. 

His innumerable friends will be glad to learn 
that labor and travel have not worn upon him, 
and that when I shook hands with him on Friday 
night he looked stronger, fresher, and more vigor- 
ous, it seemed to me, than | have ever seen him 
before. A party of gentlemen went out on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to meet him, captured him 
at New Brunswick, and rode with him ina Pull- 
man car, which had been chartered for the pur- 
pose without his suspicion. For organizing a 
surprise there is no man better than Mr. Pond. 
When Mr. Beecher fairly got over the shock, 
and discovered that the incursion was one of old 
friends, not of mere gazers, no one could have 
guessed from the vivacity of the hour’s conversa- 
tion that he was at the end of such a seven weeks 
campaign. 

The very elements have favored him. Travel- 
ing in the most inclement season of the year, he 
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has experienced but three stormy nights; and 
he has not missed a lecture, a train, or even 
asingle meal. We grumble a great deal at our 
railroads, This little fact is worth recording as a 
testimony to their efficiency. 

The design of this lecture tour was two-fold. 
Both aims have been achieved. 

During the last two years the Literary Societies, 
especially of the West, have suffered severely 
from the “‘hard times.” Not a few of them were 
on the edge of bankruptcy and must have died 
but for aid outside theirowncommunity. The de- 
sign was formed, by Messrs. Hathaway and Pond 
of the Boston Lyceum Bureau, of securing this 
aid through Mr. Beecher, and the plan has been 
eminently successful. In almost every instance—I 
believe there are not more than half a dozen excep- 
tions—Mr. Beecher has Jectured for the Literary 
Society of the town ; and these have netted by the 
operation from $300 to $1500 each. The result is 
that some thirty of these nerve centers are rein- 
vigorated, not only with present funds, but with 
hopes for the future. 

The other object was that of the itinerant 
preacher. Mr. Beecher’s lectures are all sermons. 
He never speaks that he does not preach. His 
lecture themes are not wsthetie or historical, but 
ethical and philosophical. He has been, for some 
years in the constant receipt of letters urging him 
to visit the West and speak to its people. He has 
done so; and the impetus of his ministry will not 
soon be lost, nor his visit forgotten. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that Mr. Beecher 
will know nothing of this little summary of his 
past seven weeks’ work till he sees it in print; and 
then it will be too late for him to interfere with 
its publication. L. A. 


Dr. Bucknill’s theory in regard to drunkenness 
calls out a correspondent as follows: 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

In order to prove whether drunkenness is a dis- 
ease or a vice, let us begin with a young man who 
has never tasted liquor. In the first place he is in- 
vited to take a drink, and is told that it will do him 
good. He takes it and feels exhilarated by it, and in 
course of time acquires a liking for it which at first 
he did not possess; neither did he know the want of 
it. This eventually leads to excess and subsequent 
depression and stimulation if resorted to, in order to 
relieve this unpleasant state of the system. This man 
is not yet a confirmed drunkard, but in time he may 
become so, or he may not, for there are very great 
differences in the organization of men. Some men, 
after having gone to excess, cannot bear the sight, 
taste or smell of any sort of liquors for some time to 
come; but there are others who are searching for it 
long before sunrise next day. The former says to the 
latter, ‘‘ Why don't you sober up like me?” and takes 
credit to himself as being superior to his differently 
organized brother. The fact of the matter is that he 
deserves no credit whatever for goodness. He does 
not drink simply because it is repulsive to his present 
physical condition, and not because he is morally bet- 
ter than his neighbor. 

If writers on this subject had experienced in their 
own person, for a period of a quarter of a century 
(as I have) all that is undergone and suffered men- 
tally and physically by the drunkard, their tone would 
be considerably modified in many respects, and nota- 
bly in that which has reference to the question 
whether drunkenness is a disease or a vice. Well, 
what is it that causes a man to continue pouring 
liquor down his throat, to his own detriment physi- 
cally and the destruction of comfort and social posi- 
tion and eventually of his life also. I will try to 
explain. 

After a man has a become drunkard his nervous 
system is more or less impaired, to say nothing of the 
condition of the digestive organs or the quality of 
his blood. When the nervous system is impaired, as 
is evidenced by the shaking hand, tottering gait 
and enfeebled appetite, it cannot perform healthy 
functions, and may be considered to be in a diseased 
condition. The brain does not generate healthy and 
natural thoughts, the mental and physical percep- 


tions present things in an unnatural light. The di- 
gestion is imperfect; the appetite is either nil or 
morbidly raivenous, for the nerves of organic life 
(the ‘ganglionic system) are enfeebled and in a state 
of irritation, and the whole system is out of harmony. 
It is this abnormal state of body that causes him to 
“seek it yet again.”’ He drinks to be relieved some- 
times of violent physical pains and severe mental 
distress. At other times, although there is no actual 
violent pain, there is a state of depression and trem- 
ulousness from which he seeks and finds temporary 
relief in drink. 

Is that a vice ora disease? Is the man’s condition 
one of health? Is it rational to expect healthy and 
natural thoughts and sensible actions from @ man 
under such conditions. Is he in health oris he dis- 
eased? That he is not morally bad in many cases, 
and that it is not a vicious principle that keeps him 
drinking, is well known and acknowledged, except- 
ing by those who relying upon their imperfect and 
uartial knowledge and unalterable convictions will 
isten to nothing that does not coincide with their 
present views of the matter. ZETA. 
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THE SHUNAMITE'S SON. 
April 3.—2 Kings iv., 25-37. 

“O woman, great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt."’"—Matt. xv., 2%. 

HIS story is in many ways remarkable; first 

as a simple illustration of ancient life in those 
primitive days. For this, indeed for every pur- 
pose, the student ought to take the whole story 
beginning at the eighth verse. 

We are brought at once into an age when 
churches and pastors were unknown; when itin- 
erant prophets were the instructors in religion, 
and in moral and political science also; an age, 
too, without hotels and in which hospitality fur- 
nished the accommodations which we depend on 
commerce to supply. There is the little chamber 
‘‘ in the wall,” a latticed room often extended over 
the sidewalk like a modern orient window ; in it 
is the divan, serving for lounge by day and bed 
by night, and the little round table, the stool, the 
candlestick, the universal furniture of the dimly 
lighted oriental chamber. There is the farm, out 
from the house, which stood, as all Eastern houses 
stand, in the city or village, to and from which 
the laborers go night and morning. There is the 
‘**omnibus of Syria”—the donkey, with the boy 
running behind, cudgel in hand, and laying it on 
vigorously to keep up the paces of the stubborn 
and somewhat lazy beast, as the donkey boys of 
Cairo do to-day. There is the servant with his 
long dress to be girt up about his loins when he 
starts upon a journey. There is the prophet’s 
staff, with the intimation at least of that popular 
superstition which has ever connected the mys- 
tery of *necromancy with the wizard’s wand. 
There is the hint of the long salutations of the 
East which occupy with tedious etiquette any- 
where from half an hour upwards in the perform- 
ance. 
frame of the picture. 

The figures in the picture itself are still more 
noteworthy. 

First is the husband, a curious combination of 
careless good nature and selfishness; a well-to-do 
farmer, with servants, a considerable estate, large 
fields, and a house of some pretensions. Though 
he is *‘not a religious man” himself, he approves 
his wife's religion, and has no prejudice against the 
worship of the true God. Baalism has fallen some- 
what out of favor since the days of Elijah, and 
when his wife asks permission to arrange a little 
chamber on the roof, after the fashion of the East, 
for the prophet of God, he makes no objection. It 
costs little, and wives’ whims should be gratified 
when they are not too costly. He loves his boy, 
too, after a fashion—enough so at all events to 
take him out into the field when he gets old 
enough to sit there and watch the reapers, but 
takes small care of him while there; and when the 
boy succumbs to the hot sun, he does not leave 
his work but sends him in to his mother to be 
taken care of. When, after lingering for a few 
hours, the son dies, and the agonized mother sends 
out for permission to take one of the asses and a 
man from the fields to go on a visit to the ‘‘ man 
of God,” the husband never dreams of death. It 
is no feast day, and he cannot understand why 
anyone should want a ‘‘man of God” on any other 
occasion than the regular days set apart for the 
practice of religion ; but he does not press the in- 
quiry. He loves his wife in so far as such a natare 
can love—gives her the ass and the servant to do 
what she will, and goes on with his reaping. 

, Strange, do yousay ? Not so very strange either. 
I think I have seen just such husbands and fathers 
in busy America, who care more for their wheat- 
fields than for their children ; more for either than 
for God or religion; and who get more or less 
credit in the community for respect for religion, 
because of the reflected light of their wives’ piety :; 
men who would never bring any religion into the 
house themselves, but who are very glad to have 
the wife bring it in ; men who would never ride a 
inile out of their way for religious instruction or 
comfort in time of trouble, but who if the wife 
will only leave them alone are quite willing to fur- 
nish her with whatever in reason is necessary to 
enable her to enjoy religious privileges to her 
heart’s content. Such men always have their pew 
in church, and generally their name down on the 
subscription papers for a respectable sum; but 
if you could get at the reason of their religion you 
would find that it is the wife who is the real se- 
cret of it all. | 

In contrast with this easy, good-natured, selfish 
farmer is the mother. She it is who conceives the 


These are, as it were, the figures in the. 


idea of making a resting place for the prophet, 


and who hopes as a reward that sometimes he 
will come in and enjoy it. The mother’s instinct 
is so strong within her that even covetous Gehazi 
ean think of nothing so precious to her as the gift 
of a child. When it is promised she can hardly 
believe the promise for very joy. When the boy 
is sent in to her by the careless father she holds 
him on her lap till he dies. She never once sends 
for the hushand, who should have been her first 
comforter in such a sorrow, but who was as little 
able to be so as the ass she begs when the boy is 
dead. She gives way to no useless grief, and will 
entrust no one else with hererrand. To ride over 
the rough roads of Palestine even now is no smal! 
task ; she halts not, bids the boy who runs behind 
to keep the lazy beast up to his best speed, to 
stop not for her but to drive at the fastest. When 
the servant of Elisha runs to intercept her she 
will none of him, but answers his inquiry with the 
customary Shalom (‘*‘ Well”; an Oriental ** never 
mind”), and on she rides. When she has reached 
the prophet's feet she cannot bring herself to put 
her tale of woe into words. What power of self- 
restraint she had exercised over herself since she 
had seen the last gasp of ber only boy upon her 
lap is touchingly told by the ery of her heart now 
that she has reached the prophet: ‘' Did I desire 
ason of my lord? Did I not say, Do not deceive 
me ?” 

I hardly know where, either in history or ro- 
mance, you will find a purer, better picture of 
true, strong mother-love than in this simple story 
of this Shunamite woman, holding her grief back, 
taking counsel with no one, not even her own 
husband, refusing to tell her sorrow to the ser- 
vant though sent by the master, and refusing to 
be sent away by him from the master's feet till 
her secret is told, and then not in words, for it is 
too great to be put into words, but in the half 
reproach of an easily interpreted cry. Grief is 
never wholly just. 

Third is Gehazi. Elisha had been Elijah’s ser- 
vant, Gehazi was Elisha’s. That he was corrupt 
and fraudulent we know from his subsequent his- 
tory. That he was self-conceited and believed 
that he was to be the successor of his master as 
his master had been the successor of Elijah I 
think is a reasonable deduction from this narra- 
tive. That Elisha believed that the power of ac- 
cowplishing a resurrection resided in his staff is 
incredible. That the woman needed to be taught 
that it was vested in Elisha, not in a stick of 
wood, is equally out of harmony with her charac- 
ter. That Gehazi needed to have his conceit 
taken out of him is very probable. So I under- 
stand the significance of the fact that Elisha gives 
his staff to Gehazi and bids him try his miraculous 
powers. But he is not to stop by the way to brag 
of what he is going to do—a fortunate precaution 
for Gehazi’s reputation as the matter turned, 
since he did nothing except demonstrate his own 
unworthiness to be the successor of the envied 
prophet. 

Finally is Elisha. One can imagine—this much 
the sacred narrative leaves to the imagination— 
with what bitterness of sorrow he heard the re- 
proaches of the wife and mother, and with what 
earnestness he besought the Lord that he might 
not be made the innocent means of bringing such 
sorrow on one who had sought to honor and pro- 
vide for him because he was a prophet of the 
Lord. Was it possibly because he could not bear 
to face the dead himself, that at first he was in- 
duced to send forward Gehazi? 

The lessons that lie in these contrasts of char- 
acter need no elucidation. There are some others 
that lie also on the surface of the narrative. 

In the earnestness of this woman we may see an 
illustration of the earnestness with which we 
should approach Christ for ourselves or for our 
friends.. Like the Syro-phenician woman, she 
will not be sent away. Matt. xv., 23-25. 

The usefulness of Elisha’s staff. If Gehazi did 
not need this lesson against the superstition that 
imagines that virtue resides in stocks and stones 
there are still not a few Americans that do. If 
the prophet’s rod in the hands of the prophet’s 
servant was good for nothing, what shall we say 
of the value of a horse-shoe nailed over the 
door ? 

The woman's determination. Her words are 
those which we may well repeat to Christ our 
prophet: ‘‘As the Lord liveth, I will not leave 
thee.” 

Elisha’s prayer. First he prays. Then he uses 
such means as he has to use; he stretches himself 
upon the child so as to impart of the warmth of 
his own body to the dead. Prayer and the use of 
means gotogether. He fails at first ; is not dis- 


couraged ; perseveres. The prayer that succeeds 
is persevering and working prayer. 

Compare this account of a resurrection wit} 
that wrought by Elijah. 1 Kings xvii., 17-33. Con. 
trast it with the cases of resurrection by Christ, 
where the resurrection was accomplished by a 
single word of Almighty power. Mark v., 39-42. 
Luke vii., 13-15; John xi., 43, 44. 

As to the mystery of the resurrection itself 
there is little to besaid. It is not more incredible 
that the voice of God should recall the dead to 
life again, the soul to its deserted body, than that 
the voice of man should call the sleeping to life 
again, the soul to its guasi deserted body. In 
sleep the soul stands upon the threshold and re- 
turns in theawaking. In death it bas just stepped 
across the lintel. Who shall say that it cannot 
still return ? 


Hooks aud Authors. 


RUSSIA. ' 

Mr. Wallace's book on Russia comes from across 
the ocean with the most enviable reputation that 
is possessed by any book of the winter. The 
London critics praise it highly, and Mr. Ralston, 
of the British Museum, himself the first English 
literary authority on the Czar’s domain, took 
pains to announce Mr. Wallace’s book as ‘*‘ what 
I believe will prove the best book ever written on 
Russia.” As America naturally depends upon En- 
gland for knowledge upon any Continental coun- 
try, Mr. Wallace's book cannot here be considered 
from the stand point of fact; of its matter and 
manner, however, a great deel may be said. With 
but slight qualifications, both may be pronounced 
very good. The difference between the book and 
one by eventhe most intelligent tourist isevident 
uponevery page, for the author is at times embar- 
rassed by the quantity of matter before him, 
whereas such embarrassment as the literary tour- 
ist experiences is of a very different description. 
Mr. Wallace has spent six years in Russia, appar- 
ently from actual desire to understand the coun- 
try, its people and its institutions. His informa- 
tion was therefore general instead of special, and 
whatever his own social and political preferences 
may be, he seems never to have forgotten that 
he was writing history. His material is carefully 
classified ; there are special chapters on nobles, 
priests, peasants, merchants, teachers, Tartars, 
Cossacks and serfs, and also upon government, 
law, religion, agriculture and emancipation. The 
great cities have also special description. The 
book contains more than six hundred closely 
printed pages, yet it is not only destitute of the 
padding which so frequently appears in such 
works, but the author announces in his preface 
that he reserves for another volume the result of 
special investigations regarding the rural com- 
mune, systems of agriculture, the History of 
Emancipation, the economic condition of the 
peasantry, the financial system, recent intellect- 
ual movements, and other topics. He has thus 
wisely avoided loading his preliminary work with 
the material which would confine its circulation 
to a limited class, and has made a book of which 
every page is interesting to the general reader. 

It can not be said that the great nation appears 
on Mr. Wallace’s pages in a very flattering light. 
There are pictures which are most ugly when they 
are truest to life, and Mr. Wallace’s calm, unim.- 
passioned faithfulness will be wnintentionally the 
cause of many doubts as to whether Russia’: 
money and energy might not better be employed 
in raising her own standard of civilization, hu- 
manity and morality than in helping her to “ re- 
deem” Turkey, civilize central Asia, and meddle 
with European politics. Of religion she seems to 
have practically none ; intelligence is unpopular, 
and the social virtues are painfully feeble and 
rare. The influence which the priesthood of any 
semi-civilized country can exert, in the interest of 
morality and intelligence, is so great that the stu- 
dent naturally looks first to the character and 
ability of this class. We quote from Mr. Wal- 
lace’s description of the Russian priests : 

“ According to Protestant conceptions the village pastor is 
aman of grave demeanor and exemplary conduct, and pos- 
sesses @ certain amount of education and refinement. He 
ought to expound weekly to his flock, in simple, impressive 
words, the great truths of Christianity, and exhort his bhear- 
ers to walk in the paths of righteousness. Besides this, he is 
expected to comfort the afflicted, to assist the needy, to 
counsel those who are harassed with doubt, and to admonish 


those who openly stray from the narrow path. Such is the 
ideal in the popular mind, and nearly al) pastors seek to real- 


1 Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M. A., Member of the 
Imperial Russian Geographical Society. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $4.00. 
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ize it, if not in very deed at least in appearance. The Rus- 
sian priest, on the contrary, has no such ideal set before 
him by his parishioners. Heis expected merely to conform 
to certain observances and to perform punctiliously the rites 
and ceremonies prescribed by the Church. If he does this 
without practicing extortion, his parishioners are quite 
eatisfied. He rarely preaches or exborta, and neither has nor 
aecka to have a moral influence over his flock, I bave occasion- 
ally heard of Russian priests who bave approached to what 
| bave termed the Protestant ideal, but I must confess that I 
have never seen any of them, and I venture to assert that 
their number is comparatively small. . The Protestant 
clergy bave in all countries rendered valuable service to the 
cause of popular education. The reason of this is not diffi- 
cult to find. In order to be a good Protestant it is necessary 
to“ search the Scriptures,” and one must be able at least to 
read. To be a good member of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
on the contrary, according to popular conceptions, the read- 
ing of the Scriptures is not necessary, and therefore primary 
education bas not in the eyes of the Greek orthodox priest 
the same importance which it has in the eyes of the Protes- 
tant pastor.” 

‘Like priest, like people ;” the deseriptions 
given of the religious life of the Russian people 
are discouraging in the extreme to those who 
have been accustomed to look upon Russia as a 
Christian nation. There is not even that religious 
interest which in narrow natures breeds fanat- 
icism, itself an improvement upon apathy : 

“Of theology and of what Protestants term ‘the inner 
religious life’ the Russian peasant has no conception. For 


“him the ceremonial part of religion suffices, and he has the 


most unbounded, childlike confidence in the efficacy of the 
rites which he practices. If he bas been baptized in infancy, 
has regularly observed the fasts, has annually partaken of 
the boly communion, and has just confessed and received 
extreme unction, he feele death approach with the most per- 
fect tranquility. . . . With no fear for the future and 
little regret for the present or past, be awaits calmly the 
dread summons, and dies with a resignation which a Stoic 
philosopher might envy.” 

For hundreds of equally pointed descriptions of 
classes and customs we must refer readers to the 
book itself, with the assurance that they will find 


them all equally interesting. 


MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE 

for March contains only a single paper that is not 
of as much interest to American readers as to 
Englishmen. A heartfelt tribute to Charles Kings- 
ley is followed by an installment of Mrs, Oliphant’s 
“ Young Musgrave ;’ a vague sonnet by George 
Macdonald; some pleasing ** West Indian Memo- 
ries,” by Gifford Palgrave; some criticism and de- 
fense of our own people by Prof. Goldwin Smith; 
a paper on ‘* French Novels and French Life,” by 
a Frenchman; a sketch of Constantinople, ap- 
parently by an attaché of the British Legation ; 
a mention of one of the metamorphoses of that 
literary Proteus, Dr. Faust; an exquisite little 
poem, ‘**A Mother's Heart,” which should go the 
rounds of the newspapers, and a paper by the bis- 
torian Freeman, on * Owens College and Mr. 
Lowe.” 

The merits and faults of the French novel have 
given such prominence to that morally doubtful 
fragment of literature that we are glad to see the 
book and its writer discussed by a native. No 
person of respectability who has lived long in 
France bas the slightest regard for the French 
novel as a picture of society ; but, unfortunately 
for the foreign reputation of a great people, those 
who understand French fiction have least to say 
about it; M. de Lagardie’s paper, therefore, de- 
serves a wider circulation in the United States 
than we dare hope it will obtain. An immense 
amount of light is thrown upon the subject by the 
author's statements that the intellectual and eult- 
pred classes in France do not read novels, and 
that the people who do read them are of natures 
which demand of the romancer that which is 
either sentimental, exciting, or both. The char- 
acter of the writers explains still more distinctly 
how the French novel is what it is; they are, with 
not half a dozen exceptions, Bohemians, and know 
no more, by observation or report, of good so- 
ciety, or even respectable social circles, than they 
do of ecourt-life in China. This ignorance explains 
what follows: 

* The French novelist may have, and often has, wit, fancy, 
and power; his dialogues.may be brilliant, bis incidents skill- 
fully combined, bis scenes of passion eloquent and tbrilling, 
but, as a rule, bis portraiture of manners and society is utter- 
ly valueless. The characters and the homes be paints belong 
tu the domain of fancy, and might well be the inventions of 
some foreigner who had never visited France. English read- 
ers are often scandalized, and with reason, at the strange 
doings attributed in French novels to English * milords’ and 
‘charming misses,’ but they would, perhaps, be sumewhat 
appeased if they could be aware that the French personages 
of the book are only a trifle leas exaggerated and improbable. 

- Nor is family life in the middle class more truthfully 
described. When a novelist condescends to represent it, the 
result is almost always a hideous caricature. Allthe unlovely 
and prosaic features of bourgeois life, which are evident 
enough, are made so prominent that they cast into shade the 
Pleasanter lines. For the literary artist, the bourgeois is a 
Philistine whose funetions in a novel can only be to serve as 


afoul for the brilliant personages of that fantastic world 
Where perfidious Russian princesses, with unbridled caprice, 


green eyes and boundless wealth, artists of transcendent 
genius, and the blue-blooded patricians, male and female, of 
whom we have spoken, disport themselves.” 

For the rest, it is hardly necessary to say—for 
America has had some of her own novels written 
in Bobemia—that vivacious men who either shun 
society or are excluded from it are sure to attrib- 
ute toall humanity, as controlling sentiments, the 
feelings which they themselves have in unnatural 
measure, and that the French novel is therefore 
generally as unclean as it is untrue to the life 
which it pretends to portray. This whole paper 
of M. de Lagardie’s should be read as a portion of 
the literary education of every one who is not yet 
informed upon this generally misunderstood sub- 
ject. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

In ** Weavers and Weft” Miss Braddon goes 
back to a literary style and a class of characters 
and incidents which her well-wishers had hoped 
she had abandoned. The book will probably in- 
terest readers of unbalanced imagination, but it 
will strike discriminating persons as being a very 
old skeleton in a dress which is too familiar and 
too threadbare to be contemplated with pleasure. 
(Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 50 cents.) 

Harpers’ **‘ Half-Hour Series” deserves to be the 
hit of the season. The volumes are small, cheap 
and sightly, and their size encourages the oft- 
deferred hope that the public may yet have, in 
greater prominence and more satisfactory form, 
the many valuable short stories, essays, ete., 
which have heretofore been buried in magazines 
and other periodicals. The volumes already pub- 
lished are Anthony Trollope’s ** Thompson Hall” 
(20 cents), ** When the Ship Comes Home,” by the 
author of **‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy” (25 cents), 
and the historian Freeman's ‘**‘ The Turks in Eu- 
rope” (15 cents). The first-named books are enter- 
taining and the last is of particular value just 
now. The succeeding numbers of this series will 
be awaited with lively interest, for no other form 
of publication seems so appropriate to the issuing 
of amusing and timely fragments. 

Dr. Mozley’s ‘‘Sermons Preached Before the 
University of Oxford” is a far stronger book, in- 
tellectually and theologically, than the generality 
of collections of English sermons. They lack al- 
most entirely the homiletic features which make 
many English sermons very acceptable reading. 
The topics are generally of leading dogmatic im- 
portance, and even when they are such as would 
lead the reader to expect simple and direct treat- 
ment their handling is argumentative and from 
the higher intellectual standpoints. Dr. Mozley 
is a pulpit logician of unusual perceptici, direct- 
ness and force, and these qualities will make his 
sermons particularly acceptable to members of 
his own profession and to the more reflective 
classes among laymen. Among his topies are 
“The Roman Council,” * Eternal Life,” “The 
Reversal of Human Judgment,” ** War,” * Na- 
ture,” Atonement,” ‘‘The True Test of 
Spiritual Birth,” *‘ The Principle of Emulation,” 
and *“*The Influence of Dogmatie Teaching on 
Eduecation”—a series which will suggest with con- 
siderable accuracy the tastes and intellectual ten- 
dencies ofthe speaker. (Macmillan & Co., London 
and New York. $2.00.) 

The reputation of Bastiat’s ‘*‘ Essays on Political 
Economy” was wade years ago, and is still admit- 
ted among both the friends and enemies of free 
trade to be of the highest order. Mr. D. A. 
Wells, the editor of the latest American edition, 
calls attention in his ** Introduction” to the adapt- 
ability of these essays to the needs of the masses, 
partly because of their restriction to such subdi- 
visions of the general subject as are of most vital 
importance and easiest comprehension, and partly 
because they are devoid of that hair-splitting 
tendency peculiar to writers upon abstract topics. 
Of political economy in general Mr. Wells admits 
that it “in the opinion of most men is but the 
expression or name for something that is typic- 
ally dry, wearisome and uupractical.” Laying the 
blame for this misapprehension upon the shoul- 
ders of those who have attempted to talk to the 
public with the tongue of the student, he gives 
the science its proper definition when he says 
that itis but ‘“‘the history and discussion of the 
results of the experience of mankind in getting a 
living, and in securing that degree of material 
abundance which will admit of leisure, without 
which there can be no attainments in knowledge.” 
We trust that this new definition will give the 
study greater prominence than it bas yet attained 
even awong intelligent people ; and we know of 
no other book which we would more freely com- 
mend to the inquirer than this series of seleetians 
from Bastiat. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. $1.25.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Estes and Lauriat will publish Guizot's “ History of 
Fngland in numbers. 

Mrs. Kingsley’s memoir of her husband, the late 
Canon Kingsley, has already reached its fourth edi- 
tion in Londom 

Another volume of Thackeray's fragments is prom- 
ised; it is to consist of his shorter contributions to 
‘* Punch,” and these were generally his best. 

Col. Higginson’s long-announced “ Book of Ameri- 
can Explorers” is nearly ready, and promises to be 
the book of the season for the healthy American boy. 

Matilda Heron’s autobiography is to be published ; 
if itis as complete as an autobiography should be, it 
will contain some pertinent warnings to impulsive 
young women, 

It is reported that Offenbach’'s ludicrous book on 
America was written by a Bohemian imported for 
the purpose. The book itself seems to vouch for the 
truth of the story. 

“The Children of the Light,” by Rev. W. Faris, is 
the title of the second of the Fletcher Prize Essays, 
provided for several years ago by a bequest to Dart- 
mouth College. Roberts Brothers will publish it. 

Miss Jewett’s “ Deephaven Sketches,"’ which have 
been among the most readable of the ** Atlantic's” 
contents within the year, aud which have scarcely 
any equals in their peculiar vein, will soon be pub- 
lished in book form by J. R. Osgood & Co. No more 
charming volume or more honest word-painting can 
possibly be preparing for the reader. 

Mr. John L. Shorey of Boston, has begun the pub- 
lication of a periodical called * The Monthly Reader,” 
and designed to supply schools aud home classes with 
fresh material for reading lessons. The idea is an ex- 
cellent one, and one which has been frequently sug- 
gested by teachers and others who have realized the 
foolishness ef repeating old reading lessous over and 
over, @ is necessarily done where the ordinary schoo! 
reading-books are used. 

It seems that one of the Misses Garrett, author of 
the new book “ House Decorations,’ writes from long 
and successful experience. She was at ove time a 
partner of William Morris, best known in this coun- 
try as the writer of some poe®y of cloying sweetness, 
but recognized in Fugland as a house decorator of 
unusual taste. Miss Garrett's duties were of the most 
practical nature, and the knowledge of this fact 
should create a new interest in her book. 


It appears that some time before his death M. de 
Montalembert withdrew the name of Pre Hyacinthe 
from the committee for the posthumous publication 
of his works; and the first appearance of one of the 
essays, on “Spain and Liberty,” in the “ Revue 
Suisse” being therefore unauthorized, legal proceed- 
ings are begun by the heirs to compel M. Loyson to 
give up all the manuscripts now in his possession 
which he received from the late Comte de Montalem- 
bert. The copies of the “ Revue’ which contained 
the essay have been seized for piracy. 

“The American Bookseller” offers the following 
information to the public; we hope it may reach the 
eyes of publishers of books for Sunday-school libra- 
ries: “To cultivate a taste for reading, one must be 
at least interested in his books. Reading as a matter 
of duty becomes a task, and very distasteful one— 
especially to the young. It is in books for youthful 
readers that authors and critics most often err. The 
boy will have adventure enough to excite and hold 
his attention, or he will not read at all. This is a per- 
fectly natural and normal appetite, and all future 
cultivation of literary taste must be based upon it.” 


To young writers who imagine that dramatic ex- 
pression is their forte, we commend the following 
truthful words from the “ Fxaminer”: “ For the fos- 
tering of dramatic imagination there 1s necessary a 
large experience of men, as well as a large sympathy 
with man—a practical mastery over particulars as 
well as a philosophical mastery over universals—a 
knowledge, moreover, of man as a cog in the social 
wheel, as well asa knowledge of man as au isolated 
unit—a knowledge, indeed, of life in the ordinary 
sense, and, we had almost said,a knowledge of affairs.” 
But highly-wrought fiction will become scarce when 
this information has its due effect upon the minds of 
those impressionable writers who imagine that what- 
ever is unusual or oufré is dramatic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new oullications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of thie paper will be acknowledged in Ua carttest muhae- 
quent iasue. Publishers will confer a favor by pronrptly advie- 
ing us of any omission in thie resvect. Accumpanying meme- 
raunda of prices are desiruble in all canes. | 

Authors and Titles. 


Arnold, Arthur, “Through Persta by (uravan.’. 
Bottomley, J. T.. M.A..." Dynamics. 

Bastiat, Frederick, Political 

Besant and Hice,” When the Ship Comes Hume.” 
Benrath, Kari, Bersarcine Vchine ....Curters. 2 
Frothingham, 0. “The Spirit of the New Faith.” Putnams. 
Freeman. Edward A...“ The Turks in Kurope.’’.... Harpers 
Halloway, The Beauty of the King.” Author's Pab.Co, 
Johneon. J. E.. The Roek that is Higher than Whittaker. 
Marshall, Emma,“ History of France.”..... ... .. Dutton. 1% 
Me(Casaskey, J. P.. Literary Selections.”.... J. H. Butier & Co. 
Martin, Frederick,“ -tatesman'’s Yearbook for 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
due succession we reach Austin, Minn., a 
_ fine though not large town, with farms and 
farmers extending far around on every side. One 
who desires to know what a farming population 
may become should see this people. “ Farming is 
not drudgery, farmers are not servile workers, out 


here. At Waterloo we had an enjoyable night 


‘ among a very intelligent and cultured people. 


Cedar Rapids is the center of a great agricultural 
district, and by the confluence of many railroads 
and an uprising of manufacturing interests it must 
grow to importance. 

At Davenport we spent a Sunday, but not idly. 
The Congregational Church, under the care of 
Rev. J. G. Merrill, is in a flourishing condition, 
and has been strengthened and refreshed by a 
genial and fruitful religious interest. Across the 
bridge is Rock Island and the Government arsenal 
buildings, at present little occupied. Built of 
that lovely straw-colored Joliet stone, they 
stand dreaming of war with a most harmless 
aspect. In summer the island serves the people 
of Burlington and Rock Island City as a park. 
The Academy of Sciences at this place, though 
young, is of genuine interest for its collections, 
and especially for its memorials of Indian life. 
The adjacent region is rich in mounds and other 
relics of a people passed away. Recently there 
has been exhumed in the neighborhood a slate 
slab, upon which were cut many symbols seem- 
ingly astronomical and ecclesiastical. There 
seemed to be a highly organized religious priest- 
hood, as we saw many men tied up and a few slain 
doubtless for some solemn reason of public good. 
Casts have been sent to the Smithsonian, and 
those profound in this kind of buried lore regard 
the discovery as of rare interest. 

Not half the things which make the city of 
Davenport interesting @an be even glanced at. 
Not even a whole letter, and a very long one, 
would suffice. Indeed, it seems a mockery to 
call these Notes by the Way even hints. They 
are like the flashes of observation which one 
makes upon the scenery of a country through 
which he is passing at railroad speed. Thus, Iowa 
City, the former capital, and where the State 
buildings are now oocupied by the lowa State 
College, under the able presidency of President 
Thatcher, ought to detain my pen. So should I 
celebrate the city of Des Moines, the present capi- 
tal. Here we had our first stormy night. But 
what do these prairie people care for storms ? 
They shook off the snow from their feet as a tes- 
timony of their interest in the great cause of lect- 
uring. But what a provocation is it to look upon 
a city for an evening hour, and leave it by day- 
light! This point is the furthest, west longitude, 
which we reached. Back on our route we sped 
to Grinnell. The young town is named from a 
young man to whom Mr. Greeley first uttered the 
memorable words, ‘‘Go West, young man, go 
West.” If all the young men who went West 
had done half as well as he the country would 
have been a paradise. 

Rev. J. B. Grinnell took up six thousand acres 
between the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers 
about twenty-five years ago, laid out a town, es- 
tablished a church, brought in a New England 
population, kept out New England rum and 
Western whiskey, established a’ college, and find- 
ing his time hang heavily on his hands, went 
inte stock farming, railroad building, banking, 
besides mingling in politics and serving his sev- 
eral terms in Congress. Several trifles have been 
thrown in, such as being appointed Receiver of a 
broken-down road, which he has by his careful 
manayement brought up to a paying point; also, 
he is general agricultural lecturer, the getter up of 
publie meetings for all sorts of publie enterprizes. 
Any one who wishes to address him need not 
stick at titles; ‘‘ reverend,” ‘* esquire,” ‘* honor- 
able,” ‘‘ president,” or general’—any of these 
will fit. 

At Grinnell came on the bitterest cold night of 
our whole trip. The mercury had gone down be- 
low zero—how many degrees I do not remember— 
but in Iowa ten or twelve degrees below zero is 
counted as only a fair start, and if the wind is 
not blowing men call it a mildday. But the wind 
was blowing, and snow had been falling, and the 
north and south railroads were blocked, so that a 


train with a hundred and more people bound for } plaints! It is not in good taste for one to intrude | 


the lecture were stuck all night four miles away 
from their destination! 

But what a church-full! lam sure that people 
must have gone home flattened like herring! And 
what a time at the new hotel! The train going 
north did not dare to venture out. Its passen- 
gers had all come to the lecture, and were hud- 
dled together in the hotel all night, like sheep in 
astorm. Lying down? Why a wooden-bottomed 
chair was more precious than the gold of Ophir. 
Standing up was the only luxury possible. VDity 
them? No; our heart was hardened. Had we not 
been got out of bed at three in the morning—or 
somewhere about that time? Did we not stumble 
from the hotel toward the depot “more asleep 
than awake? Did ever human heart at three 
o'clock in the morning—thermometer infinitely 
below zero—feel pity for anybody? The distant 
whistle rang through the frosty air—not the low, 
round, base diapason-toned whistle which angels 
love to hear, but one of those shrieking demons, 
that pierces the air like a wail from the pit! Woe 
be to him who invented that fierce instrument of 
torment that goes yelling and shrieking through 
the land, rousing the sick, startling the nervous, 
and depriving infirm Christians of the grace of 
good temper! 

But we were soon swallowed up in the sleeping 
ear. Did I ever say a kind word for Pullman, or 
Wagner, or Woodruff? I revoke all that apper- 
tains to sleepers. anon lucendo! If there 
be one thing about them more provoking than 
another, it is to see men no better by nature than 
you are going soundly to sleep, and keeping 
asleep, while you grow more angrily awake every 
hour. A sleeping car is a churn, you are milk, 
and the butter won't come! However, we felt 
better the next morning, and after breakfast 
emotions of pity arose in our breasts for the 
poor creatures stuck in the snow,—or, worse, 
stuck in the tavern! 

Monmouth in Illinois, with its clean and cosy 
hotel, just such as a truly pious man will always 
like, is a town that addresses itself to the good 
will of every one. Here is placed a U. P. Col- 
lege, and hundreds of youth are under its faithful 
care. It was Saturday night. All my life long 
(preaching life) I have noticed, until it has be- 
come a proverb in the family, that if anything is 
to happen to hinder and disturb, that night is 
sure to be taken. The rule was not broken here. 
We were to return on a special train to Bur- 
lington in order to preach on the ensuing day. 
We got aboard at 10 P. M.; the train did not 
start; we waited half an hour and did not start, 
and then waited again till a passenger train came 
in, and then waited again for a freight train. It 
is said a ‘‘ watched pot never boils.”” Compared 
with a watched and waited for train, a pot is 
nimble. At last!—and then—Burlington! 

Rey. Dr. Salter has for thirty years been the 
pastor of the Congregational Church here, and 
looks young enough and vigorous enough to con- 
tinue for thirty years more! A very pleasant 
Sunday. It is mockery to call the first day of the 
week a Sabbath. There is no rest for ministers, 
It is their working day. Notwithstanding, it is 
the pleasantest day of the week. Preaching is 
the luxury of existence! Not incessant and over- 
crowded appointments, but preaching when one 
has health, vitality, a good subject, and an ear- 
nest purpose. ‘The direct action of reason, affec- 
tion and moral sentiment in their highest forms 
upon the living consciousness of men, not to 
please or amuse, but to rouse, rescue, develop, 
ennoble, is the supremest pleasure which one can 
attain in this mortal state! 

Burlington is well placed upon the Mississippi. 
Whatever may be its future commercial prosper- 
ity, nothing can well prevent its being a delightful 
place of residence. Who has not heard of the 
Burlington ‘‘ Hawkeye”? Before one reads a 
line he finds himself smiling as with an intu- 
ition of mirth in all its quaint fantastic guises. 
Mr. Burdette adds to the arduous duties of the 
editorial chair the amenities of a lecturer, and is 
much sought for at home. ‘‘A prophet is not 
without honor save among his own countrymen ” 
has no relevancy to him, as he is not a prophet, 
but a gentleman, an editor and a wit, and is best 
esteemed where he is most Known. Alas, that this 
pleasant flow of narrative must now give way to 
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his private griefs upon the public, therefore the 


facts which I state to you, Mr. Abbott, must 1. 
regarded as strictly confidential. Ina long jour- 
ney the question of tea and coffee is a serious one, 
As they are too often dispensed at railway res- 
taurants and hotels they conduce neither to grace 
nor digestion, but are vile, vulgar, villainous, 
Not inexperienced in the misery which these adul- 
terate compounds entail, I sought and obtained 
from my goodly friend Christensen some sound and 
veritable old Ceylon plantation coffee, ground, 
tightly corked, and ready for use. And this was 
in a strong glass bottle, which I stowed in my 
trunk. I know not what befell the trunk. It 
cannot be that the baggage-men rudely pitched 
the trunk about, for their delicacy of handling is 
notorious. At any rate, one day on opening my 
trunk I was amazed to find my best coat and vest 
wholly changed in color. I put them in of a de- 
cided black, but took them out of a brownish 
yellow—a color which I never wear. I had coffee- 
colored shirts, white handkerchiefs scented with 
coffee, coffee in my stockings, shirts with coffee- 
colored bosoms, in short, the contents of the 
trunk were finely powdered with the very best of 
old plantation Ceylon! I have often taken coffee 
inwardly, but never in powder, externally, before; 
and if any one wishes to know how I felt, let him 
go and do likewise and report symptoms, 

Time would fail me to speak of Galesburg, IILIi- 
nois, of Peoria, of Bloomington, of Decatur. of 
Quincy, in each of which places I found something 
to admire, and in all of them a renewal of my old 
familiarity with mud. Not until I had mud on 
my clothes, not until men waded before my eyes 
with pantaloons stuffed into their boot tops, did 
I feel as if I had got fairly back to the dear old 
times of thirty years ago! Like Anteus (was it 
not’) every time I touched the ground my 
strength was renewed. It had to be, in days of 
old, to pull my boot out of the mud safely. But 
how can one have such soil without some corre- 
sponding drawback? One only needs to get used 
to dirt to lose such dainty and squeamish tastes 
as prevail in grass-grown villages and stone-paved 
cities. 

One more letter 1 must send you, or I shall 
leave unsung or unsaid the glorious closing week 
of this tour—seven weeks long—yet all too short. 

H. W. B. 


HELPING THE POOR. 

The best way to help the needy is, beyond 
doubt, to give them work and pay them for it. 
There is work enough in the country at large to 
give every able-bodied man something to do. <A 
correspondent writes as follows: 


IT seems to me that a great deal of the charity be- 
stowed is like casting deodorents into a great cesspool, 
which, being purified for a short time, soon becomes 
as bad as ever, whereas if it were drained it would 
soon become pure of itself. Is it not true that there 
are too many laboring men of all kinds in New York, 
Brooklyn, &c., for the labor to be performed there? 
However brisk the times may be it can never be well 
with workingmen while there are two or three wait- 
ing for one job. They must work for one-third wages 
or two must look on idly while the third is working. 
Wages must be low in the best times if there are more 
workmen on hand than are needed. How much more, 
then, when trade is dull and money scarce? 

Trades-unions, strikes, &c., cannot alter the law of 
supply and demand. Whatever is plentiful is cheap, 
and whatever is scarce is dear. As long as there are 
more laborers than labor wages will be low, and labor- 
ing men and women poor. The thing that is wanted, 
then, is some plan to reduce the number of the labor- 
ers in any locality where there are too many at any 
time. 

I think that any socicty helping them to settle on 
government land out West would render them the 
greatest service possible. It would help those who 
wish to go lo enter upon a new life and have comfort- 
able homes, and this would secure better wages for 
those who remain behind. Itis easy to say *‘ go West.”’ 
But the question is, Where? What for? How to be- 
gin life there? A society with a large capital could 
answer these and many other questions. It is not 
necessary that all should take to farming, for many 
other trades and occupations become necessary among 
a community of farmers. There is room in the West 
for millions if there were some method to help the 
poor to begin life there. The people of Australia 
think it worth while to send to our shores for labor- 
ers to cultivate their soil. Why will it not answer to 
turn them to cultivate the soil here’ When will 
some millionaire turn his vast wealth to benefit the 
poor of our cities in this way’ The poor could do 
most to help themselves if they were to organize for 
this purpose, or turn their present organizations in 
this direction. 
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Sound Fire Insurance. 

The “Evening Mail,” an authority on in- 
surance matters, describes the Statement of 
the Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance, published on another page, as “a re- 
markable exhibit,”’ and adds: 

“That leading English insurance journal, 
the London * Review.’ in its issue of Feb. 2, 
devotes much apace, and very properly, to 
the affairs of the Liverpool and Loudon and 
Globe Insurance Company, whose forty-first 
annual meeting has lately been held. The 
report presented at the meeting was certainly 
such an one as must gratify, not only the 
stockholders and policy-holders of the com- 
pany at home, but also that enormous body 
of property-owners all over the world, whose 
interests are largely bound up with the 
stability and prosperity of this great com- 
pany. Nothing could be more conclusive 
as to the sound and prosperous conditien of 
the company, nor more convincing by way of 
guaranty that its policies fully represent the 
kind of insurance that really insures. 

“The ‘Review’ truly characterizes the re- 
port as ‘aremarkble document.’ In spite of 
losses unparalleled in the annals of fire in- 
surance, the company is to-day in a position 
stronger than ever before. Since 1873 addl- 

tional cash assets have been accumulated to 
the amount of $5,250,000, and the total assets 
of the company now stand at $27,470,170, as 
against $25,841,050, at the — of 1875: $24,- 
309,185 in 1874, and $22,220,875 in 1873. The 
General Reserve and Fire Re-Insurance Fund, 
apart from the capital, now amounts to $5,000,- 
000. The net fire premium income of 1876 was 
$4,048,780, and the entire income of the year 
(fire and life) was $7,814,020. The fire losses 
ot 1876 were $2,303,720, or only 461-2 per cent. 
of the fire premiums—an exceptionally low 
joss-ratio and clearly explanatory of the 
year’s gain, as also conclusive of the admir- 
able management of the Company. Mani- 
festly, an institution which, after paying, du- 
ring its existence, about $68,000,000 of loss 
claims, can yet show nearly $25,000,000 of 
assets in band, and report a gain on fire ac- 
count alone, for last year, of $1,200,000, needs 
no further commendation than is furnished 
by ita own figures. And the American policy- 
holders of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, especially, are to be congratulated 
upon the substantial grounds thus given them 
for their entire confidence. We are glad to 
see thatin his remarks the Chairman of the 
Company took special occasion te speak of 
the skillful administration of the company’s 
American branch. Resident Manager Puls- 
ford is entitled to such recognition of his 
tuithful services.” 


A New England man has invented a process 
for disinfecting onions, but the regenerated 
fruit does not meet with any favor. Anonion 
without its flavor is as much like an onion as 
an oyster without slipperishness would be 
like a raw oyster.—{ Hawkeyetem. 


An Excellent Magazine. 


The “ Magazine of American History” for 
April was issued on the 20th of March. The 
leading article is a spirited sketch of the 
** First Sea-Fignt of the Revolution,” by Com- 
modore Parker; followed by an account of 
the Massacre at Falling Creek, Virginia 
the biographical sketch is ot John Alsop, 
delegate to the Continental Congress, by the 
Editor; the “ Diary of Major Beatty,” and the 
lively and interesting ‘‘ Narrative of the 
Prince de Brogiie,"’ are continued; the re- 
prints are a ** Description of Niagara in 1764,” 
and a letter of the Marquis de Veraguas con- 
cerning the * Removal of the Body of Colum- 
bus to Cuba; the Notes and Queries are 
unusally full, and there are Obituaries of 
Professor H. B. Smith and Don Vicente Aguil- 
era, Vice-President of the Republic of Cuba. 
This mawazine, we are pleased to say, has been 
so well received by the historical students of 
the country that its success is now beyond 
peradventure; and the publishers and editor 
will spare vo effort to make it the representa- 
tive organ of American bistorical literature. 
Mesers. A. 8. Barnes & Co. are the publishers, 
at Nos. lll and 113 William Street, New York. 


THe Cincinnati “Commmercial”™ says. 
* Why isit that editors never commit suicide?” 
The “ Burlington Hawkeye’ bas investigated 
this subject a little, and thinks it is because 
the druggists won't sell strychnine on long 
time. 


**Old Rellable.”’ 


There are many reputed remedies for that 
very prevalent disease, Chronic Nasal Catarrb, 
but none which have given general satisfac- 
tion and become acknowledged standard 
preparations, except Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem- 
edy. It continues to enjoy an unprecedented 
popularity. This reputation bas been earned 
through the permanent cures which :t bas 
wrought, baving proved itself a specific in 
the worst forms of the discase. Pierce's 
Pocket Memorandum Books are given away 
at drug stores. 


** Wanamaker Clothing.” 


If the old maxim that “money saved ts 
money gained” be true, then will busiaess 
men and others do well to read the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Jobn Wanamaker & Co., of 
Philadelphia, which will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns. This establishment has 
long been recognized as one of the leading 
clothing houses of the United States, and no- 
where can parties purchasing clothing invest 
money to better advantage. The business of 
the firm is conducted on alarge and popular 
scale, and they deal only in the Finest Goods, 
and cater only to the highest taste. An in- 
ferior or unfashionable garment is never 
allowed to leave their establishment. Owing 
to the exceedingly moderate price which they 
charge being no more than is asked for in- 
ferior goods, their trade has become a 
“ National’ one, and there are few towns in 
America where *“ Wanamaker Clothing" is 
not represented. The house is reliable in 
every particular. 

In addition to his enormous clothing busi- 
ness Mr. Wanamaker bas lately aspired to be- 
come also a leading dry goods merchant. On 
the 12th instant he made a formal opening of 
his dry goods house which occupies the entire 
area known as Center house, covering a space 
of 265x373 feet. A correspondent writes: 
“Some general idea of the magnitude of the 
concern may be had from the following data: 
There are 33 blocks of counters, numbering in 
all 120. In front of these there are, for the 
convenience of shoppers, 1,400 stools; length 
of main aisies, 19% feet; aggregate length of 
aisles, miles; area of floor, over 90,000 
square feet. In addition there are ele- 
gantly fitted rooms for children’s goods, 
ladies’ finished suits, and other special depart- 
ments, besides parlors, retiring rooms, &c., 
for the comfort of customers. In the space 
enclosed by the central counter is an elegantly 
carpeted and finished dark room, lighted only 
by gas, used for showing silk goods for even- 
ing dress, but this is the only place in which 
was is needed, fpasmuch as the entire edifice 
is flooded with daylight from the numerous 
skylights which cover the roof. The entire 
building in every department is filled with a 
new and attractive stock of goods. The store 
No. 1313 Chestnut Street has been purchased 
and entirely demolished in order to make of 
it a beautiful arcade leading from Chestnut 
Street into the great store. This arcade is 
highiy ornamented in front and magnificently 
lighted with stained glass and elaborate 
chandeliers, tiled with marble, and otherwise 
rendered attractive. On the opening day 
there was an attendance by actual count of 
over seventy thousand, or about one tenth of 
the entire population of the city.” 


The German word for life insurance is 
lebensyersicherungsgeselischaft. It has the 
great advantage that while the agent is pro- 
nouncing it, the victim is fairly warned and 
has an opportunity to climb over the fence 
and bide under the barn.—[{Norwich Bulletin. 


Business Change. 


The Brooklyn Carpet Company, whose bus- 
iness has greatly increased the past few years, 
has removed to the spacious stores No. 605 to 
611 Fulton Street, opposite Flatbush Avenue, 
covering an area of over two thousand square 
feet. The previous premises were inadequate 
to the proper transaction of their enlarged 
business. In the new location the first floor 
is devoted to the display of choice and varied 
stock of tapestry Brussels, ingrain and other 
carpets, oilcloths, linoleum, druggets, mats, 
lace curtains, cornices, shades, &c. On the 
floor above is a rich assortment of velvets, 
moquettes, Axminsters and body-Brussels. A 
part of this floor is also set apart for cutting, 
fitting and making, and an ample and compe- 
tent force is kept to fill all orders with 
promptness and the best workmanship. 
Messrs. Nye and Titus are to be congratulated 
upon the admirable appointments of their 
new establisbment. 


Mair Goods. 


Henry Julian, No. 301 Canal street, is an ex- 
pert in the manufacture of all kinds of bu- 
man hair goods, from hair imported by him- 
self from the best European markets. Special 
attention is paid to the making up of ladies’ 
own hairand combings. Entire satisfaction 
is guaranteed. Goods will be sent by express 
with privilege of examination before accept- 
ing, and if not according to representation 
may be returned at Mr. Julian's expense. 
Orders can be filled by mail. Special atten- 
tion is invited to the advertisement in another 
column, where full particulars of styles, 
prices, etc. are given. The house bas the en- 
tire confidence of the public, and ts liberally 
patronized. 


A TRAVELLER in a steamboat not particu- 
larly celebrated for its celerity inquired ofa 
gentieman who stood next him what the boat 
was called, upon which the latter replied, “I 
think, sir, itis called the regulator, for I ob- 
serve all the other boats go by it.”’—|LEx- 
change. 


Coed Liver Oi! and Lime.-—That pleasant and 
active agent in the cure of all consumptive symp- 
toms,“ W Vber’ Compound of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Lime,” is being universally adopted in medica! 

ractice. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. WILBUR, 

‘hemist, Boston. 


The Songs of P. P. Bliss. 


Messrs. 8S. BRAISARD's SONS have just 
lished an ele want littie volume, under the 
above title, containing nearly all the best 
songs, both sacred and secular, of the late 
P. P. Bliss. Most of the songs in this volume 
can be found in no other hook. Among the 
gema, we notice “Hold the Fort.”” “ What 
Shall the Harvest “If Papa were only 
Ready,” “He's Gone,” “ Remembered,” 
“Grand Vocal Medley,” and many others. 
The work is printed on fine tinted paper, and 
contains an excellent portrait of the lamen- 
ted Gospel Singer and a sketch of his life. 
Edited by James R. Murray. “The Songs of 
P. P. Bliss” is published by 8S. BRAINARD’'s 
Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, who will send a copy 
to any address on receipt of ® cents, bound 
in boards, % cents in cloth, or 75 cents in 
cloth, full gilt. 


*‘*Sulphuret of Roses.” 


The most wonderful Medical discovery since 
the days of Jenner. An External “ Elixir of 
Life’’ that enters the system by absorption, 
assuaging Pain, eradicating Disease, removing 
Infirmities and prolonging Life itself. This 
is a true statement te the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief. Send stamp for Circular. 
FLAVILLE, BRO. & CO., Chemists, D Frank- 
lin St., Boston, and 27 Bond St., New York. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 


These Pills are composed exclusively of 
vegetable ingredients, and although they en- 
tirely supersede the use of Mercury, do not 
leave any of ita injurious effects. They act 
directly upon the liver, and are a valuable 
remedy in all cases of derangement of that 
organ. Sick Headache, Indigestion and all 
Bilious Disorders succomb to the free use of 
them. 


Miason’s Chart. 


Mason's Chart is an ingenious mechanical 
arrangement, by which anyone with a good 
ear for music can speedily learn simple ac- 
companiments on the organ or piano. The 
chart is laid on the keys, and numbers indi- 
cate where to place the fingers, to make the 
chords commonly used in popular songs. 


“PAPA,” said a little boy to his parent, “ are 
sailors very small men?” “No, my dear; 
what leads you to suppose that they are so 
amall?’’ answered the father. “Because | 
read, the other day, of a sailor going to sleep 
on his watch,” replied the young idea, 
smartly. 


Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and simi- 
lar troubles, if suffered to progress, result in 
serious pulmonary affections, oftentimes in- 
curable. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches’ reach 
directly the seat of the disease, and give al- 
most instant relef. 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons tor going to Drs. Strong's Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing ite Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, etc., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, ai! 
about them, and how to distinguish the genuine 
from the spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PTLVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., Vine Street, Cincinnati, Vhio. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reduction in the Price of 


HENRY’S 


COMMENTARY. 


5 vols. quarto, sheep, 
from $25 to $20. 


9 vols. octavo, cloth, 
from $27 to $20. 


“ First among the mighty Commentators for 
general uactulness we are hound to mention the 
man whose name wa household word, MATTHEW 
HENRY. He is most pious and pithy, sound and 
sensible, suggestive and sober, terse and truat- 
worthy.—LRev.C. H. SPURGEON. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New Vork. 


BAGSTER & SON'S BIBLES, 


All sizes and at greatly reduced 
Imported “uN 
WILEY & S0N 
ay Astor Place, Now York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARVER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the Publichers, to any 
Subscriber tn the United States or Canada on receipt 
of #. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEFKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAK, t One address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for 87. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. HARPER'S Cataloeus will be 
sent by matl on receipt of Ten Cer 

HAKVPER & BROTHEKS, Franktin Square, N.Y 


HING from Nature, in Pencil! ane 
Water Colors, and Drawing and Am 
Crayons; a practical instructor 

trated, only 50 cts. Of booksellers or by oll 


_ JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St.. N. Y. 


IDE te AUTHOKSHIP, « complete 
BW practical instructor in all kinds of literary 
work, and all business connected therewith. Use. 
fulte all professionals, and invaluable toall inex- 
perienced writers desirous of getting into print, 
Also including editing, prose. reading, copyrighte, 
value and disposal of ! Hets. Of 
sellers or by mail. 


JESSE HANEY & CO., U9 Naseau St.. ¥. 


MISTS MANUAL, a complete 
practical guide to collecting, preparing, pre- 
serving and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, in- 
sects. Ac. cts., of booksellers or by mail. 


_ JESSE HANEY Ltd Nasean N. ¥. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Fifth Ave., New Vork, 


Stationery and Printing Department. 


P. Putnam's Sons keep in stock an extensive 
assurtment of Writing Papers and Envelopes, and 
forward the same by mail or express in any desired 
quantities. They also execute upon their own 
premises orders for every description of Design- 
ing: Engraving and Printing. 

amphiet containing “ Stationery and Card Eti- 
quette for 1477." and samples of Fine Papers sent 
upon receipt of six cents. 


MoTHERS AND DaucuTers. 


Practica! Studies forthe HEALTH of GIRLA&. By 
T. A.M., M.D., author of “ Maternity” 
President of the Board of Health, Washington. 
D.C. Dedicated to bis own daughter. 1 vol. imo. 
“A wise, delicate and veluable embodiment 
of the counsels which an intel.igent mother 
might properly give to her oaughter upon the 
vita! laws of health and physical development.” 
Zion's Herald. Send f: cirenler. CANY ASSERS 
J.B. FORD & CO., New Vork. 
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Ar. Reecher at St. Louts. 


Mr. Beecuer’s last sermons at the West were 
delivered at St. Louis, on Sunday, the 18th inst. The 
forenoon services were at the Pilgrim Church—Dr. 
Goodell’s. Of the sermon we give a report below. In 
the evening he spoke again at the First Congrega- 
tional Church—Dr. Post’s—the crowd on both occa- 
sions being as large or larger than at Chicago. 


SERMON. 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


* And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? And 
he answering said. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and 


thy peighbor as thyself.”’ —LUKE x., 25-24, 

S Matthew recounts this scene the Master 
A adds ‘**On these two commandments,” the 
one commandment in two parts, love upward and 
love downward, ** hang all the law and the proph- 
ets ;" or, as it would be interpreted then, the whole 
economy of religion, the whole divine administra- 
tion down to that day had turned on that one 
single element, the development of love in the 
hearts of men. This is one of those few openings 
in the Bible through which we see something of 
the interior of the universe. The world is a great 
puzzle even to men enlightened of Scripture, and 
the insoluble questions rise like mountains on 
every side from whatever standpoint a man looks 
out on this world, and mere human reason, un- 
aided, so far as I can guess or see, cannot wake 
any consistent and coherent administration of 
affairs. I know not if it would be possible to 
prove the divine benevolence merely by that part 
of the world’s history which we understand in the 
organization of matter, in the organization of life, 
in the bewildering forees that surround men on 
every side. In the stupendous cruelties, as we 
should regard them from our standpoint, men 
could scarcely reason out a benign deity. The 
ancients, the heathen generally, met the difficulty 
by multiplying gods and giving some beneficence 
and some malignity, and the history of affairs was 
the strife between the two.. But we are not al- 
lowed that, and the problem of life is how to 
solve the co existence of all forms of seltishness, 
of cruelty and of destroying, for we do not get rid 
of a difficulty by refusing to see it. When we 
look at the organization of life upon the globe, 
the first thing that meets the eye is that the prin- 
ciple of destructiveness is the organizing principle. 

Comprehensively viewed, life is sustained by 
destroying life. It is by the destruction of organ- 
ized material in the vegetable kingdom that one 
form of animal life exists. No sooner is that form 
developed than another race of animals is created 
that feeds upon the first, and another race is 
created that feeds upon the second, and so de- 
struction for the purpose of life goes on in suc- 
cessive strata until you reach man, and he is the 
all-devourer ; for man has in himself something of 
everything that is in all the races beneath him, 
and eminently this, that he feeds upon creation 
and destroys infinite ranges of life to gratify his 
own palate and to sustain himself. And how such 
a radical organic structure in the formation of the 
material and the living world can be reconciled 
with the sense or notion of a divine being that is 
pure love has been the problem of ages. Some 
relief is gained, however, by those very discoveries 
in modern times which throw twilight and doubt 
upon many minds, but light and hope and cheer 
upon mine. 

It is a great consolation, in the widst of thick 
rising doubts, to believe that this system is one 
which, however insoluble in its righteous begin- 
nings, is by the voice of the divine resolution a 
system that is to be consummated in universal 
love, and that whatever may be the misconcep- 
tion, the relation, the varyings far down in the 
beginning of things here, God is love, and the at- 
mosphere in which he dwells is love, and we come 
to know him and interpret him by the develop- 
ment of a bigher consciousness than that which 
we have now, and a higher experience than that 
which we have now; or, in other words, that the 
prospect is not from darkness, but it is from per- 
fect light. I bave no question whatever that 
there will be a resolving beam that will throw a 
light upon all that is mysterious and dark here, 
and it will be perfectly reconcilable with the prin- 
ciple of governing love in the universe. So, then, 
in spite of all the apparent contra-currents and 
contradictions, lL accept this declaration of Christ's 
in regard to the genius of the Christian religion, 
as taught in Christ Jesus, as the development in 
the human soul of the principle of love to perfect 


supremacy ; that it is to be a Christian to be per- 
fectly controlled by the sovereignty of love. 

I must not, however, leave the definition in the 
way in which I have, lest you should have an im- 
pression that the soul, when it comes under the 
full influence of the gospel, is to be reduced to a 
monotone, and that there is to be but one faculty, 
and that one faculty benevolence or love; be- 
cause man is created with multiform faculties. 
The lowest are the appetites; above them the pas- 
sions, or force-giving instincts for offense and 
defense, and above them, again, the affections by 
which alliances are made with living creatures, 
and still above them the moral sentiments deter- 
mining justice or injustice, right or wrong, virtue 
or vice; and above these the ineffable, the spirit- 
ual, out of which comes the element of faith 
through the imagination and reason,—the dome, 
as it were, and sky above, and all serving them 
all. This is not destroyed; there is not to be an 
absorption of the individual faculties of a man’s 
mind, but justice will turn on conscience still, and 
all the elements of beauty on the imagination 
still, and all truth oruntruth on the action of rea- 
son still; but there will be developed over them 
all an atmosphere in which all these shall exist 
and come to their primacy and their power; an 
atmosphere of love or of benevolence that shall 
not supersede but shall nourish them all. Thus 
they shall all find their limit ; they shall all find, 
also, their proportion and their harmony, for it is 
only when every part of a man’s soul is suitably 
developed, when there is power, when there is 
discrimination and separateness in each part, and 
yet in a larger way unity and co-operation, it is 
only when there is subordination and harmoniza- 
tion, that the soul bas its life and its power. 

There is but one single effluence or influence 
in the whole mind that tends to flow together 
in proportion and in harmony, and that is this 
principle of divine love in the soul. If you 
attempt to harmonize the whole nature of man 
about conscience, you will get with a certain 
class of mena certain degree of perfection; but 
there is much in the human nature that refuses 
to be crystallized around conscience. You may 
have the element of beauty, and there are certain 
transcendent minds that can harmonize around 
that to acertain extent ; but taking mankind asa 
race the element of beauty never is a sufficient 
center around which to make a reorganization of 
the faculties, giving them all strength and power, 
and keeping them in their proper limits. The 
principle of power and pride, with its enforced 
dominion, never can be a sufficient center for re- 
organization in the minds of mankind. There is 
but one center where there is primacy; there is 
but one center where God’s sovereignty marks 
down the place forthethrone. There, where love 
centers, you have got a point round which 
every part of the man will naturally rally. 
There is no passion, there is no appetite, there is 
no force, which when brought into the presence 
of love in its beauty and strength has the instinct 
of rebellion in it. Everything bows down to that. 
Even the old heathens knew it, for their very 
motto was, *‘Love conquers all;” and around 
about that center the whole soul can be perfectly 
harmonized, so that every passion shall have its 
life and its power all cohering with respect to each 
other's rights and each other's spheres ; all work- 
ing together and centering in love by baving 
their own nature a thousand times more clearly 
defined and more salient and sharp than it could 
have been in any other atmosphere than that of 
love. This, then, is what I call experimental 
Christianity, or the genius of Christianity. It is 
the system that reveals the existence of a divine 
power acting on the human heart in such a way 
as to create in that heart an all controlling atmos- 
phere of divine love, and by that element reor- 
ganizing every part of the human soul. 

That man is a Christian whose soul has learned 
to love: and no man, | don’t care if he has learned 
to pray, I don’t care if he has learned self-huwili- 
ation and self-mortification, | don’t care if he bas 
learned everything and anything else, if he has not 
learned to love he does not know the alphabet ; 
he cannot speak with the language of heaven. 
Why, you may have been convicted of sin till the 
universe was as black as hell, and that will not do 
you any good at all. You may have been trans- 
lated out of it, by the outburst of ecstasy in which 
you have heard angels sing, and all the universe, 
as it were, came to the bridal of your soul, That 
is a very sweet and pleasant thing to have, but if 
you have not learned to love it does not amount 
to anything at all,any more than it does to read 
a wagnificent lyric or an epic. Many a man has 
an unwritten novel in hisown experience. Itisa 


novel, it isa picture; and aman may go through all 
these stages, he may unite with the people of God, 
keep the Sabbath, read his Bible every day, be 
baptized and have his children baptized, learn the 
catechism and have them learn it, pay his pew 
rents, accord all due respect to the person of him 
who ministers, but the question is, when he has 
got along that far, has his selfishness stopped? Is 
the unloving pride stabbed? Is the opaque soul 
illumined? Has the man got the central element 
of love 

How is it, brethren, here—or, if there are many 
strangers in this congregation—how is it in the 
churches to which you belong? How is it in 
churches, even of the same denomination where 
they are thrown into intercomparison, where one 
has a little advantage, perhaps, over the other; 
where they are naturally in such comparison as 
would tend torivalry? Is the spirit of humility 
in love such that a church would like to be last, 
glories in honoring others, in honor preferring 
one another? Is there such subordination of the 
animal man in all our communions as that every- 
body must needs bear witness that the spirit of 
the church is not the spirit of the world; that it 
is a spirit above it and different from it? And if 
in the same denominations there are those hateful 
rivalries, these discords and these ungreased 
wheels that moan and screech at every revolution 
—if that is the condition of churches that are nat- 
urally coherent, how is religion as between differ- 
ent sects? How do [Protestants feel about 
Catholics? How do Catholics feel about Protes- 
tants? Do they love one another? Do they love, 
or—damn? It used to be a proverb: ‘‘See how 
these Christians love one another!” And I am 
grieved to hear one of the current sharp sayings 
at the present day: ‘‘ Why, he hates like a Chris- 
tian.” How is it that they won't dwell together ? 
Why, you would suppose, to hear men reason on 
the divine nature and divine government, that 
God was more accurately known than any field 
ufter asurveyor had gone over it. 

He that sitteth in the heavens laughs; the 
Lord holds them in derision. These questions, 
that are sublimated abstractions, we multiply 
a thousand-fold. They are enough to sepa- 
rate the members of churches, and keep them 
so that they won't walk on the same side of the 
street, and bring up their children to prejudice 
them against each other. Is that the life of 
churches, the principle of love? How is it with 
individual experience? When a man is born 
again, is the first lisp, the first cry he makes, 
love? Oh, no, he has got a hope.- The first 
thought he has is that he is not going to be 
damned ; that he has scrambled up and got salva- 
tion. Well, suppose a ship lay off a shore, and a 
man with his whole family is on board. It is a 
stormy night. They have run her upon the 
shoals, and the thunder of the sea is behind her, 
and breaking over her are the waves, but at last 
there is a line thrown out from the life-saving 
station, and established between the ship and the 
shore. You see a man creeping out, rat-like, 
along the line, and see him get on to the shore, 
and, shaking himself, say, ‘‘ Well, I am out safe ; 
no matter what becomes of my wife and children, 
and all the rest of them. I hope they will be 
saved, too; but I am saved.” You would call him 
a beggarly fellow, beggarly beyond contempt. 
Yet there are a great many men whose experience 
in religion is about that. They have dodged the 
devil, and escaped bell ; they have got over on the 
line of insurance, their policy is all right, and 
whatever may befall others, ‘* Glory to God, I am 
safe!” The very quintessence of selfishness is the 
pivot upon which their hope turns. 

Oh for the days to come which I long for, the 
days of spring! And when spring does come, what 
will be the signs? No more freezing at night, no 
more sharp, cutting winds from the North, no 
more snows on the north side of Kansas. What 
then? A balmy air that makes every man feel 
like baring his head and blessing his fellows. We 
will hear the songs of the bluebird and robin. We 
will look for flowers, and smell the fresh grass and 
the sweet resinous smell of unfolding buds, and 
the very earth will seem to exhale fragrance, and 
we will rejoice in the infinitude of nature. It is 
the imagination, the going out of ourselves, the 
going out of our winter berths, the going out of 
the ingrowth ; it is the sense of vitality and uni- 
versality that we have in spring, and that dawn 
of God’s spirit in the human soul that makes a 
man like the Garden ot Eden when the first spring 
morning blushed over it. 

1 want to read to you, confidentially, a few hints 
that are given on this subject in the New Testa- 
ment. Dear brother (turning to Dr. Goodell), 
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this first is for you and me. ‘‘Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not love ;” though I am eloquent, orthodox and 
sound in the faith, believing but just enough and 
not speaking too much, stating in the most ap- 
proved formulas and bringing up my chureh after 
the form of sound modes and sounding words, 
and though I have the power of exquisite state- 
went and luminous presentation in the sanetuary, 
and though I can make the dryest things juicy 
and sapid, and though I can charm the imagina- 
tion, and send men away admiring my eloquence, 
and, therefore, favored and popular, and am set 
forth as, “‘Ah, that is the man for me!”— 
‘though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not love, | am become as a 
sounding brass ora tinkling cymbal”—just as what 
saw narching by in the procession yesterday— 
a sheepskin stretched over an empty space, beaten 
by two sticks—made me think of hundreds of men 
who are nothing but skin over empty space, beat- 
en with orthodox sticks. What then? Do we 
undervalue gifts’ Do we undervalue learning ? 
Do we undervalue philosophical exactitude, skill 
in statement, eloquence in refreshing the dry 
bones of truth? Admirable and much to be cov- 
eted are these, but they are like a house that is 
magnificently built in midwinter, without a fur- 
nace in it. Whoever goes into it will cateh cold 
and die. These things ought ye to have done, but 
not to have left the others out. Without love 
that guides these things, that buoys them up, that 
directs them, that blesses them, unless there is 
that all-controlling sympathy of the soul with God 
and with man, what are all these gifts of elo- 
quence? They are but sounding brass and tink- 
ling eymbal.” And though | have the gift of 
preaching and of prophecy, and understand all 
wysteries and all knowledge, so that I am doctor 
of divinity ; though I have more than that: en- 
thusiasm, a fiery zeal that sweeps everything: 
though I have all knowledge, and though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
Ihave not love, I am nothing—zero. 

Here comes a passage to those persons that 
think they have love because they have external 
charity. So soon as it is understood that the 
proper thing to do in church fellowsbip and in a 
community is to take care of the poor, everybody 
that is going to be respectable and has money and 
position fmust lend countenance to the organi- 
zation of the people, and they go through all 
these veriest rounds of machine charity and feel, 
“ What lack I yet ’” There is a word of admoni- 
tion to them: ** Though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, though I give my body to be 
burned” for my sect, or for my faith, *‘and have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing.” God will not take 
any equivalent. He will take no counterfeit, no 
substitute. Nothing but love makes a man in 
Christ Jesus, and all zeal, ali knowledge, all ac- 
curacy, all revivals, all enthusiasms, all gladness 
in singing and prayer, all distribution of goods 
rather than take the pains to go out and see folks 
yourself, all communions and methods by which 
men are attempting to lift society up by the ears, 
by the outside—all these elements are mighty if 
there is no love, and if there is love they are as 
powerful as God working in the earth by summer. 

What would you say about a man going around 
a dark house at night with the candlestick, to see 
what to do, when there was no candle in it? 
Still, there is the candlestick. Well, but isn't 
the candlestick good as far as it goes? Yes, it is 
good as far as it goes. But a candlestick is for a 
candle, and without that it is good for nothing; 
and all this organization and all these offices and 
arrangements and contrivances are good if you 
put the candle of love in them, and worthless if 
you do not. I know that I am preaching to the 
acceptance of all the people that have been for 
years watching ministers in the churches, and 
prying out their faults, and [ think 1 shall have 
goodwill of allthese. I think they will say when 
they go away from here, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher is the 
manforme. Didn't he give those church mem- 
bers what they deserved’ I have always been 
saying that myself.” And how about your own 
spirit? How have you looked upon the errors of 
others? Have you not rather rejoiced in ini- 
quity? Thereisawordforyou. ‘ Lovesuffereth 
long and is kind; love envieth not, love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, and doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil.” There is where I 
have you. You rather like to hear a bad story 
about anybody. If there is one newspaper in the 
city that more than another is a common sewer, 
that is the paper that you don’t want to take, 
but you just want to look into it. Oh,’no. The 


relish of carrion is in every man’s mouth, and 
though Darwin may teach in regard to that mat- 
ter, 1 think that human nature shows that if we 
did develop out of the lower kingdom you can see 
the man that came down from the wolf, and the 
man that came down from the fox, and the man 
that came down from the carrion crow. You can 
see the tracesof itinthem. ‘* Love suffereth long 
and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up, doth not behave discourteously, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, think- 
eth no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity.” 

‘*T suppose you have not heard what the rumor 
is in regard to our neighbor BB?’ “No, I have 
not.” ‘**Why, I thought you had heard of it.” 
‘““No; what is it; tell us.” ‘* Well, I promised 
not to mention it.” ‘*‘Oh do, now; don’t excite 
our curiosity and then tell us nothing about it.” 
* Well, it isunderstood that he has " “What 
is ity’ “Well, I musn’t say anything about it, 
because I promised not.” 

Your imagination is started up in twenty differ- 
ent ways to think every kind of meanness that B 
has been guilty of, and so ‘“‘thinketh no evil, 
rejoiceth not in iniquity.” You do not rejoice 
in iniquity. You don't like to find a weak- 
ness in your rival. You don’t like to hear a 
bad story of anybody who stands high. You 
don't care to hear that a minister is black- 
balled, or that a church is found fault with. *‘Re- 
joiceth not in iniquity!” Picking men’s bones. 
These things do not please you? Then this pas- 
sage is not for you; but if you have that morbid 
love, if it is a secret pleasure to learn evil of any 
human being, then you need this love which 
grieves to hear anything harmful of any human 
creature. Have you an enemy in life? Is there 
one who has done you a wrong—whose thrust at 
you Was as venomous as an adder’s tooth? Look 
upon him in the face. Can you say before Al- 
wighty God, “Il bear only kind feeling toward 
bim”? © Christian-born soul, have you an enemy 
whose dagger has been oft and oft stricken at 
your back, and do you say, ‘Well, there are times 
when patience ceases to bea virtue. That man 
has hated me, and | will rub him out. I will an- 
nihilate him”? I donot care how high you stand 
in the chureb, or anywhere else, you are of the 
devil, you bave the devil's spirit. It is cruel, 
barsh. “And greater love than this hath no man, 
that he lay down his life for his friend. But God 
commendeth his love to us, in that, while we were 
yet enemies, Christ died for us.” Whzy, the gos- 
pel of forgiveness, the gospel of love toward 
hatred, the gospel of bearing injuries, the gospel 
of doing kindness in requital for injury—where is 
that gospel, and where are the churches that 
practice it? The church may be compared to a 
grapevine that brings forth good grapes every 
year. We know there are vineyards that will 
stand from year to year and bring forth just the 
same kind of fruit. Where is there a church that 
brings forth the principle of love in all its rela- 
tions to all the interests of life? Show me that 
church and I will show you a church that will 
quench infidelity. 

You never can make an infidel a Christian by 
argument, and you never can make a man an un- 
believer in the presence of a true Christian dispo- 
sition. Men love these things, they want them, 
and it would be well for us to ask if infidelity is 
not a protest and criticism of unfeeling men 
against the real faults and real errors that exist 
in our disposition and our churches. 

Look at the love power that exists in neighbor- 
hoods and at the whole conduct of business in 
life. I have before me here business men that 
are acquainted with mankind, and the way things 
are done,in life, and I ask them, are the laws up- 
on which business is conducted compatible with 
the sovereign spirit of love that is made manifest 
in the gospel’ I believe that business is compati- 
ble with the very highest morality, with the 
highest and purest principles of Christian love, 
but you cannot get at it so soon. You cannot 
reach the conduct of business by methods as cheap. 
It is easier to work by the lower man than by the 
higher man. It takes more schooling, more wait- 
ing, more discipline, more drill of the closet as 
well as of the field. But godliness is profitable 
in all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is as well as that which is to come. And 
there must yet be a day when men can conduct 
every form of business, from the lowest to the 
highest, and that, too, on the Christian principle. 
It will not be revolutionary nor disorganizing, but 
the central spirit of goodwill. Truth, justice, 
equity, mercy, self-love—when these throb in the 
bosom of commerce, commerce will be much im- 
proved by them and much wore fruitful, and the 


uncertainties will be eliminated, and blundering, 
overstepping and overdrawing of bank accounts, 
and disasters will be taken out by the bundred 
and thousand. 

Is not business done as yet on a very low and 
savage plan, as compared with the higher form of 
Christianity ? How is it, then, with civil affairs ? 
Does the love here exist in government ? Govern- 
ments stand to-day on physical foree. Thereisa 
large moral force also, but really the foundation 
and the backbone of all governments is force, 
not love, persuasion, influence. More than that, 
the methods of governments are almost all of 
them violent methods. We see the dawning day 
when reason will very likely adjust international 
difficulties. It is but the twilight at present, and 
| think yet for many, many weary years govern- 
ments will represent the animal passions of men, 
and not the moral influences of their Christian 
pature. ‘ 

In relation to one other matter let me speak. 
We are standing, as it were, in a combination of 
two scores of nations. Our States are so large in 
the main that they almost represent nations. We 
have on our west all the populations of Asia; we 
have on our south the populations of Africa; we 
have on our north the populations of Scandinavia 
—the Dane, the Swede, the Norwegian, the Ice- 
lander, the Orkney Islander. We have everywhere 
throughout the East and South and West the 
nations of Europe. This continent represents the 
globe in its population. Now there is but one 
single force that will hold us in this vast mixture 
to justice, to truth, to fair dealing, and to final 
prosperity, and that is the large spirit of the gos- 
pel which looks upon every human being as a 
child of God, and which makes every man who 
looks upon man feel that there is but one right 
way to look upon him, and tbat is with sympathy 
and true love. Do you suppose we are going to 
settle the difficulties of Louisiana, of Carolina, 
and of all the Gulf States with that vast bondaged 
population at the bottom, and the imperfect 
scattered few at the top, and that laws issued 
from Congress are going to rule it? It is Canute 
again sitting by the sea and commanding the 
waves at his feet to roll back. There is but one 
thing that can help us, and thats religion. Not 
the relizion of schools, but the religion of God's 
soul, the religion of love that produces equity, 
that produces sympathy, that produces helpful- 
ness, that produces patience, long-suffering, kind- 
ness, self-denial, that will adjust and with the 
growing years that will establish relations of the 
utmost amicableness, among all the mixed popu- 
lations and among all the widely distributed 
States. No land under the sun needs so much re- 
ligion as this great land. Our dangers are in the 
ratio of our power; our power is simply unmeas- 
urable. The doors of the future are opening to 
us, and they are doors that are to open to a do- 
minion such as the sun never beheld before; and 
there is but one need. We are a giant in body, 
vast in limb, multiform in functions. If there 
be a soul, shall it be an infernal, malign, de- 
moniac soul of selfishness, a soul of hardness, 
and cruelty, or shall it be Christ-like—divine, 
suffering for men rather than letting them 
suffer, bearing their sins rather than drawing 
them down on account of their sins, laying down 
our refinement, that they may have it imparted to 
them, rather than making ourselves separate from 
them by refinement’ They are men, and as 
Christ died for you, you must be willing to die for 
your fellow-men, and that for the lowest, and the 
least, and the worst. Do you go by the van that 
is carrying a burglar to prison and sneer and say 
to your boy, ** Look at that wretch—he got what he 
deserves”? You heathen—you heathen. Has 
Christ died to teach you to despise men? Has 
Christ poured out his blood as a ransom for men 
that are in sins and transgressions, to teach you 
that when a man has transgressed there is no 
merey, but only seorn and contempt for him? 
Have you that brooding spirit of love in you 
towards mankind, towards all of them, and espe- 
cially towards those that harm you or stand in 
your way’ Have you the overcoming power of 
divine love ? 

If that is so, blessed are ye, ye sons of God, ye 
children of life; blossoms are waiting for you and 
immortal flowers that never wither ; cheers and 
gratulations are waiting for you; but if the ma- 
lign spirit infesting the forms of religion abides 
in you, and hatred and selfishness and contempt, 
and separateness and a squeamish refinement— 
if these are your characteristics, woe for the 
church, woe for the Master, and woe for the 
world that the best men are so bad, that there is so 
little that is revelation ! The revelation of the heart 
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is more important to this world than the revelation 
of the Book. It is more important that we should 
have men in Christ Jesus, wen in whom Cbrist 
abides, men who have put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is more important that we have dispo- 
sitions than that we have reasons, systems, prin- 
ciples, organizations. The inner will always 
create the outer, but the outer cannot create the 
inner. 

And I call persons to religion, if there be any 
here whose hearts are,open to that call. I call 
you to no religion and no sect. Join any church, 
anywhere your souls may be fed. I call you to no 
religion of theology. There is no theology in ex- 
istence under which a man, if he slights it enough, 
cannot be a true Christian. I call you to no high- 
er artist. You may take the stateliest and larg- 
est that exist and there is enough influence in it 
to mould a man’s life to righteousness or love. I 
call you to the kingdom of God within you ; away 
from pride, away from selfishness, away from 
earthliness. I call you to the glorious experien- 
ces of that divine light, and warmth, and summer 
of love in the soul, that shall make you not only 
happy, but that shall make a center from which 
shall radiate the happiness that falls upon other, 
men. I call you toa life of transformation, of a 
rebirth that shall work your soul away from 
selfishness and pride, and into the community of 
a true beneficence. That I call you to. You 
needn't be ashamed to call yourself a Christian. 
Sooner let the orchard be ashamed of its blos- 
eoms ; sooner let the vineyard be ashamed of its 
clusters; sooner let the fields and forests be 
ashamed of their choir of birds; sooner let the 
sky be ashamed of its sun, sooner let the dark- 
ness be ashamed of its stars than that you should 
be ashamed of the new life that is in the premoni’ 
tion of God, the fellowship of God and the immor- 


Acligions Tews. 


THE CHURCHES. 
A Swedenborgian Convention at Cincinnati, June 1. 


The Jubilee Singers are giving concerts in Holland 
and Belgium. They are expected to return to Eng- 
land to sing about the middle of April. 


Some 300,000 pilgrims are expected to visit Rome 
during the celebration of the Episcopal Jubilee of 
the Pope. Of this great number, 90,000 will go from 
France. 


Instead of two churches paying off their debts in 
California, as was stated a week or two ago, there 
were five. The sum cleared off was $100,000. Rev. Dr. 
Stone's congregation, San Francisco, raised #78,000 on 
two successive Sunday mornings. 

The Congregational Church at Flint, Mich., re- 
ceived seventeen new members March 4, and more 
are expected. A growing interest has been felt in 
the church and community for some months, and 
still continues. Congregations, Sunday-school and 
prayer-meetings have all felt the impulse. 


The Woman's Union Missionary Society will hold a 
Memorial Service in honor of their deceased Presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. C. Doremus, in the lecture room of the 
Collegiate Church, cor. Twenty-ninth street and Fifth 
avenue, on Tuesday, April 3d, at 2 p.m. Rev. Drs. 
Tyng, Ormiston, Scudder and Rogers will take part 
in the services. 


Out of twenty-eight Baptist pastors in this city, the 
* Baptist Weekly” finds that fifteen came from other 
denominations, five Presbyterian, four Methodist, two 
Episcopal, one Lutheran, one Quaker, one Reformed, 
and one was a self-made Baptist. This item comes 
out naturally in connection with Rev. Mr. Haynes's 
accession from Methodism. 


The new building of the American College at Ain- 
tab stands on a site of sixteen acres, which was given 
by a wealthy Moslem. Besides accommodating one 
hundred and twenty boarders, it has ample space for 
library and recitation rooms. There are now forty 
tudents, who pursue the same studies as do the lower 
Rey. A. C. Trow- 
bridge, who was quite successful in raising funds for 
it both in England and this country, is back at Aintab 
again to take charge of the institution. 


The effort to secure the preservation of the Old 
South Church, says the Boston “* Advertiser,”’ has at 
length so far advanced that an act of incorporation 
has been applied for, with a view to the ultimate pur- 
chase of the estate. A hearing was given Friday to 
the petitioners by the judiciary committee, and the 
act will probably be brought promptly before the 
house. The act provides for a corporation which 
shall purchase and hold the estate for historical, 


memorial, educational and religious uses forever. 


The attempt to revive the miscalled ‘“ Andover 
Plan” for an inquiry into Plymouth Church by a mu- 
tual council has quite conclusively proved that it 
never was in truth a plan of Andover. The church 
this time had ample notice; and the proposition was 
voted down by a majority of nearly three to one. 
All the permanent lay members but one, and a ma- 
jority of the Faculty, voted against any renewal of 
this unprofitable controversy; the only votes in favor 
being a fraction of the Seminary students, led bya 
minority of the junior members of the Faculty. 


The news from Terre Haute, Indiana, is to both the 
editors of this paper like news from home. The first 
revival campaign of the senior editor was fought here 
in 1842, and in March of that year there was gathered 
into the then infant Congregational Church, as the 
fruit of that revival, a hundred new members. In 
March, 1877, on the anniversary of that great in- 
gathering, just the same number, one hundred, were 
received into the communion of the same church by 
its present pastor. Among them are not a few of the 
dear friends of the junior editor of the Christian 
Union, whose first pastorate, fifteen years ago, was 
with this same church. To pastor, church and people 
the Christian Union sends a hearty God bless you all. 


A delightful work of grace is going on in the Con- 
gregational Church at Cheshire, Conn. After the 
faithful ministryjof Rev. J. M. Woolcott, who resigned 
his pastorate of the church last fall, the members 
were a somewhat scattered flock. Feeling their re- 
sponsibility a few increased their efforts in the Sun- 
day-school and prayer-meetings. A weekly meeting 
of teachers and scholars was appointed by the super- 
intendent in January to engage in special prayer for 
the school. Here the good work seemed to commence. 
Soon after Rev. Jos. H. Isham, of New Haven, was 
secured to occupy the pulpit. He has been untiring 
in his efforts, and his labors have been most accepta- 
ble and encouraging to the people. The prayer- 
meetings are well attended and full of interest. 
Christians meet at 12 mM. for a few minutes of prayer, 
and the service at this unusual hour for the country 
is observed to some extent in various parts of the 
town. Fourteen united with the church at the last 
communion, which is a small portion of the whole 
number of converts, and the work seems only just 
commenced. 


In a circular just issued the Home Missionary Society 
explains the plan of its new work with Sunday- 
schools more fully than in its first announcement. 
The circular says: ‘‘The Society has always indeed 
been planting Sunday-schools, and it may henceforth 
push that work, with even more energy, out in wider 
circles, but it will now add something else which it 
has not hitherto been responsible for,doing; viz., it 
will aid these schools with such gifts of books, papers, 
etc., as are necessary to their existence and working 
power. Most, if not all of the funds for it will be 
expended at the West and South—at least for the pres- 
ent. It is missionary Sunday-school work that 
has been under discussion, and the main field for that 
at this time is not at the East, but along the lines and 
in the regions of that vast immigration, which, as yet, 
has few religious institutions, or none. Parts of New 
England, New York, or the older West, may need 
some help; but the great mass of what is given ought 
to be expended on those receding and widening 
frontiers in laying foundations.’’ The executive 
committee will expect from the superintendents, 
missionaries, and others conducting this missionary 
Sunday-school work, orapplying for this aid, properly 
certified applications, setting forth the name of the 
place where aid is asked; the number, condition, and 
religious destitution of the people; the amount that 
they will raise themselves for the Sunday-school; the 
probable or actual size of the school; the person or 
persons who are to be responsible for it; and the kind 
of help, as well as the amount of it, desired. These 
applications should be indorsed by the Society's super- 
intendent for that district and then sent to New York. 
The Executive Committee at New York will then act 
on them, as on applications for church aid, and make 
such appropriations as the wants of the whole field 
and the Sunday-school derpartment of the treasury 
shall justify. The Society appeals to our favored 
home Sunday-schools to take hold of and support this 
work. 


Y.M.C. A. 

About one hundred destitute people are breakfasted 
every Sunday morning by the Y.M.C. A. of Boston. 

An association has just been organized at Ogdens- 
burgh, N. Y., with J. P. Thompson, President, M. J. 
Ives, Secretary. Very pleasant reading-rooms have 
been opened. 

The second annual Y. M. C. A. State canvass of Con- 
necticut, commencing last October, is to close March 
Oth. K. A. Burnett, of Aurora, IIL, has spent one 
hundred days helping the State Committee, and good 
results have followed in each place visited. 

Through the efforts of Mr. E. D. Ingersoll, Railroad 
Secretary of the International Committee, a very 
promising Railroad Branch of the Y.M.C. A. has been 
organized at Martinsburg, W. Va. The members 
seem to have entered upon the work with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Messrs. Hall and Cree have arrived at Savannah. 
Thus far the tour has been very successful. In Texas 


especially, large audiences have been gathered to 
listen to the words of these gentlemen; and following 
the services held by them in mauy places a deep re- 
ligious feeling has taken hold of the people. 

The Association at Passaic, N. J., is very much en- 
couraged at the progress of the work in the Dundee 
district of the city. The cottage-meetings there are 
very fully attended, so much so that many persons 
are unable to get access to the rooms. The Association 
is nicely situated in its new rooms on Prospect street. 

A very encouraging report of the work of the Y. M. 
C.A., at Grand Rapids, Mich., has recently been re- 
ceived. From it we learn that at the present time 
twelve Gospel-meetings are. being conducted at the 
same hour by the Association on Sundays. Large 
crowds are said to tlock to these meetings, and the ev- 
idences are that much work of a substantial nature 
has been accomplished. 


PERSONAL. 

—The English revisers of the New Testament have 
finished their revision of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

—Major Whittle resumes the charge of the servioes 
in the Chicago Tabernacle, and draws large audi- 
ences. 

—The report that the Rev. Dr. Charles Hodge, the 
senior professor in Princeton Seminary, has resigned 
his position is contradicted. 

—Prof. W. P. Coddington of Syracuse University 
has been invited to occupy the pulpit of the Centen- 
ary M. E. Church, Syracuse, for six months. 

—The Plantsville (Southington, Ct.) Congregational 
Church have called Loren F. Berry of the Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, and he will probably accept. 

—Rev. Dr. Cross, of Illinois, who contemplated a 
return to the Methodists, has withdrawn his letter of 
renunciation, and renews the exercise of his ministry 
in the Episcopal Church. 

—The first Methodist Fpiscopal Church in Tokio 
(Yedo), Japan, was dedicated on Jan. 28. Rev. Dr. R. 
S. Maclay preached the opening sermon. Two hun- 
dred persons were present. 

—Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellinwood recently preached a dis- 
course in the Orange Valley church, N. J., appropri- 
ate to the occasion of the erection of a beautiful 
memorial window to the late pastor, the Rev. George 
B. Bacon, D.D. 

—Rev. H. H. Lord, D.D., for thirty years pastor of 
the Congregational church in Montpelier, Vt., son of 
the late President Lord of Dartmouth College, died 
on Saturday morning the 17th inst., after a lingering 
and painful illness. 

—Drs. H. M. Dexter, A. C. Thompson, and A. Il. 
Clapp will deliver courses of lectures before the stu- 
dents of Andover Seminary next term. Dr. Dexter 
is now in England collecting material illustrative of 
the early history of Congregationalism. 

—Revy. Dr. H. E. Thomas, pastor of the Welsh Con- 
gregational Church, Pittsburgh, accepts an invitation 
to take part in the Association which is to be held 
September next in Liverpool and Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, where he labored forsixteen years. The church 
has granted him three months leave of absence. 

—Dr. FE. M. Pease and Miss, Sturtevant’ of Spring- 
field, Mass., are to enter the service of the American 
Board as missionaries to the Micronesian Islands about 
July ist, he as physician and teacher, and she as 
teacher. They are to be married before sailing. Both 
are active members of Rev. E. A. Reed's First Con- 
gregational Church. 

—Mr. O. FE. Kingsbury, Treasurer of the American 
Tract Society, enters on his second half century in 
that office. It is enough praise to have it said of him 
that though “there have passed through his hands 
many millions, in sums from cents to thousands of 
dollars, yet no deficit, mistake, or blunder has ever 
been found, no note protested, no debt left unpaid.’’ 

—The will of the late Susan Tufts of Weymouth 
Mass., contains the following bequests: To Kev. 
Joshua Emery and wife of Weymouth, #200 each ; to 
Rev. John D. Wells and wife of Quincy, 8400 each; to 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, #100; to the Unita- 
rian Divinity School of Cambridge, $200; to the As- 
sociation for the Relief of Aged Indigent Females, 
Boston, $300; to the Society for the Relief of Aged 
and Destitute Clergymen (Unitarian), 8500; to the 
Sunday school of the First Unitarian Society in 
Quincy, $200; to the Sunday-school Society of North 
Weymouth, $100; to Sunday school it. Braintree, #100; 
Sunday-school library of the First Baptist Church of 
Weymouth Landing, #100; to the Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, £500; to the American 
Unitarian Association, #200. 

—Those who are making efforts in our larger cities 
to reach the lowest classes in the community with re- 
ligious teaching may discover a clue to the proper 
methods in the case by looking into some of the Lon- 
don missions. For instance, in the Drury Lane Mis- 
sion they will find the services conducted not by a 
city missionary but by one of the converts of the 
slums known as “ Fiddler Joss.’’ He reaches his own 
kind probably more effectually than anyone else 
could. Homely, droll, illiterate, he is still in dead 
earnest, and preaches as if he meant it. Foreigu mis- 
sionaries are urging the training of native ugents for 
the foreign work, where they themselves can do lit- 
tle; possibly it might be advantageous to try more 
natives for our own alley-way work. 
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A RARE OFFER. 


The NationakArt Company of Cin- 
cinnati has made itself famous by the 
distribution throughout the land of 
a fabulous number of engravings, 
sent to subscribers of nearly all the 
leading papers upon receipt of a very 
small price. Of their first picture, 
the THREK GRACES, we have the best 
authority for stating that 750,000 
copies were printed and distributed. 
So enormous was the demand, there 
was necessarily some delay in the 
production, but the orders for this, 
as well as for other of their pictures, 
have been faithfully filled. 

This extraordinary success has en- 
abled the Company to enter upon a 
more important work in bringing far 
more attractive pictures before the 
people, and at a price which is so as- 
tonishingly low as to excite the sur- 
prise of those most familiar with the 
production and sale of paintings. 
The extravagant praise bestowed in 
the advertisement may lead some to 
think it greatly overstrained when 
they observe the price at which the 
handsomely-framed picture is fur- 
nished. In fact, it does seem hardly 
credible that a painting in oil colors, 
painted by hand and not by machine 
process, as with engravings and 
chromos, can be furnished, with a 
handsome gilt frame, at the absurd- 
ly low price of nine dollars. But 
such is the case in this instance. 

The demand for something superior 
to the chromos with which the mar- 
ket is flooded is met in part by the 
National Art Company. The pictures 
offered by them are genuine oil paint- 
ings, painted by hand on canvas, and 
comprise a great variety of attractive 
and interesting subjects. The one 
hanging in our office is 26x36 inches 
in size and is framed in a handsomely 
moulded and ornamented gilt frame 
five inches deep. It represents a 
winter scene in Europe. A castle in 
the foreground stands on the borders 


of a frozen lake on which are skaters, 


&c., while other accessories complete 
the picture. The general effect is 
excellent, and its exhibition has at- 
tracted considerable attention and 
favorable comment. Various esti- 
mates of value have been placed 
upon it by observers, some exceeding 
a hundred dollars, and none falling 
anywhere so low as the actual price 
(#9)—the announcement of which ex- 
cites universal surprise. 

Of course, the secret of the cost lies 
in the extraordinarily large number 
already painted preparatory to the 
demand which is certain to follow 
this announcement. It is no part of 
our province to limit or endorse the 
enthusiastic expressions of our ad- 
vertisers, all of whom naturally feel 
that what they have to offer is the 
best in the market, and is seen by 
them through the maguifying glasses 
of their own enthusiastic patures. 
It is our duty, however, to know that 
the goods advertised are from reputa- 
ble persons and are worth the prices 
asked. We have no hesitation, there- 
fore, in this instance, in stating that 
the pictures, framed or unframed, are 
worth more than the price charged 
for them, and that the National Art 
Company will fill all orders sent 
them, so long as the supply of pict- 
ures is not exhausted, and that, when 
exhausted, they will return the mon- 
ey for any orders remaining unfilled, 
as promised in the advertisement. 

The paintings are announced as on 
exhibition at the Company's galleries 
in Cincinnati, and a number may also 
be seen at the office of the Standard 
Silverware Company, Nos. 9 and 11 
Maiden Lane, in this city. 


GRAN 


FREE PREMIUM DISTRIBUTION 


of the National Art Company Collection of 


TANDARD OIL PAINTINGS, 


The Largest in this Country, valued in the Aggregate at over 


PRESENTED TO THOSE OF OUR 


$300,000.00, 


A PORTION OF WHICH WILL BE 


SUBSCRIBERS WHO HAVE DURING THE YEARS 1876-'7 


PATRONIZED THE NATIONAL ART COMPANY. 


OuR readers have probably not forgotten the Pre- 
miam Offers made in this paper by the National Art 
Co. of Cincinnati, O. The success which has attend- 
ed this Company's various works has been almost 
marvelous, more than 750,000 copies of one Engrav- 
ing, *“* The Three Graces,” having been printed 
and furnished as Premiums to the subscribers of the 
leading newspapers of this country. This Company 
stands to-day the largest fine art publishing house in 
the world, their aggregate business for 1876 footing 
up the enormous figures of over 5,000,000 copies of 
their various works. 

In a business so vast, and necessitating as it does 
the production of so many different art works, the 
Company have necessarily accumulated the largest 


collection of 


ORICINAL OIL PAINTINGS, 


to serve as originals, that can be found in this or any 
other country. Their lists number several thousands 
of subjects, which have been reproduced from valu- 
able standard Oil Paintings. These Paintings range 
in size from 9x15 inches to 4x8 feet, most of them, 
however, being 22x36 inches, the standard size of Oil 
Paintings. They represent many thousands of dol- 
lars in cost, and as each one is placed in a rich and 
expensive Frame they occupy so large an amount of 
room that it has become absolutely necessary to 
dispose of them to make room for other subjects 
which the wants of the business demand. In dis- 
posing of so large a collection in the ordinary way of 
anart sale a great sacrifice would inevitably occur, 
and inasmuch as the Company owe all of their pros- 
perity to the newspaper reading public, they have 
determined to extend the benefits of their Oil Paint- 
ing collection to that public. Instead of sacrificing 
more than two-thirds of their cost to a class of people 
who have never benefited the National Art Co., 
they have determined to give away the entire collec- 
tion among those whose past and future patronage is 
the life of their business. 
Therefore we are authorized to make the 


FOLLOWINC ANNOUNCEMENT: 


Any person who has during the year 1876-7 re- 
ceived any premium engraving or chromo from the 
National Art Co. through this paper will be pre- 
sented with a splendid Oil Painting on making the 
proper application to the Company. As each Paint- 
ing is handsomely framed, they cannot well be sepa- 
rated, and the National Art Co. will require that the 
actual cost of the Frame be sent with the order. 
These Frames are of the most elegant description, 
being eluborately carved, mounted and gilded, made 
of very heavy mouldings, in short, are the same style 
and quality that are used to frame valuable Oil 
Paintings. Were a siwilar single frame to be ordered 
of any moulding store in the country it could not be 
procured tor less than $18 to $25. This forthe Frame 
dione. Buying so largely, the National Art Co. con- 
tract this style of Frame for #9 each. The outside 
measurement of the Frames included in this distribu- 
tion of 22x36 Oil Paintings is forty inches by fifly four 
inches, waking a splendidly large, beautiful and 
costly decoration. t is but required of all who 
avail themselves of this splendid opportunity to send 
with their acceptance the cost price cf the Frame, 
viz., $9. Should you not feel able to have the 
Frame you can secure the Painting alone by paying 
what will be less than the actual depreciation in value 
of such a Frame if separated from the Painting it 
was made to fit. 


THE NATIONAL ART CO. 


have liberally consented to epee the Paintings 
from the Frames on payment of $3.25, which is prob- 


| 


ably less than will cover the loss on the frame if sold 
without the Painting. Therefore the offer resolves 
itself into this: You can receive asplendid Oil Paint- 
ing, worth not less than $50.00, together with an 
elegant Gold Carved Frame, all securely boxed and 
vmacked, on payment of $9.00, the actual cost of the 
Presee to the National Art Co.; or you can secure 
the Painting alone for $3.25, securely boxed and 
packed, this amount only covering the cost of refit- 
ting the frame to other work. In every case you are 
required to send with your letter the following 


““PATRON’S OIL PAINTING 
COUPON,” 


and, pinning it to the top of your letter, sign your 
name and post-office, express and freight-office ad- 
dress. This is required to insure that no one who 
has not heretofore patronized the National Art Co. 
shall receive the benefits of this Grand Oil Painting 
Distribution. In no case will any order be honored 
which does not comply with the above simple condi- 
tions; and it is earnestly hoped that no one will be 
base enough to endeavor to secure one of these 
Paintings who has not heretofore been a patron of 
the National Art Co., as this distribution is intended 
solely asa 


CRAND PREMIUM CIFT 


To those who have participated in making the Na- 
tional Art Company the leading fine-art publishing 
house in the world. 

And further: These Paintings are very fine and 
valuable. They can be disposed of at any time for 
five times the cost imposed by thre frame ; but they 
are not given away to be sold again. It must be an 
understood condition of their gift that you will re- 
tain the one you receive as a mark of the generosity 
of the National Art oy ag perpetual advertise- 
ment in your hands of the manner in which patrons 
of this house are treated. 

The following is the order you are required to cut 
out and forward with your application for an Oil 
Painting : 


National Art Co.'s Oil Painting Coupon. 


To the National Art Co., Cincinnati, O.: 


I hereby pledge my word of honor that I have, 
during the years 1876-7, patronized your house 
and received one or more of your Premium En- 
gravings. I therefore claim to be entitled to a 
share in your Grand Free Premium Distribution 
of valuable Oil Paintings. 


On receipt of the above Coupon, attached to 
the letter and signed underneath by the party 
sending, and accompanied by $9.00 if frame is de- 
sired, or $5.25 if no frame is desired, we hereby 
agree to send, securely boxed and in good order, 
one of the National Art Co.’s Oil Paintings, valued 
at not less than $50.00. If framed, we guarantee 
the frame we send cannot be duplicated for less 
than $15.00 in any city in this country. 

Signed, 
NATIONAL ART CO., Cincinnati, O. 


The Company reserves the right to return money 
sent at any time their collection is exhausted. Every 
Painting is guaranteed to be worth at least $50.00, 
wany of them much more ; but no favoritism will be 
shown. Each Painting will be numbered and gent 
out in the order in which the orders are received. 

These Paintings will be on exhibition from 10 A. mw. 
until 4 Pp. M. each day atthe Company’s Galleries, Cor. 
Race and Longworth Streets, Cincinnati, O., open to 
all free. For the convenience of Eastern patrons the 
Company has arranged with the Standard Silverware 
Co., Nos. 9 and 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City, to hang 
a number of their Paintings in their office, where 
they are open to the inspection of all who may visit 
New York. 
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Vor. XV., No. 138. 


Cinderella.” 


By Mary AINGE De VERE. 


PART I. 
“ ETTINA, hurry, child! Do you think I can 
stand here all night with these sash ends 
in my hand ?” 

‘*Have patience, Greta; the child is busy with 
me.” 

‘* But how slow she is! 
on earth do you dawdle so, Bettina ? 
you thinking of ?” 

‘*T know what I am thinking of,” says Bettina, 
with two or three short, decisive nods that very 
plainly declare her determination not to tell; but 
she comes obediently to Miss Greta’s side and ties 
her floating ribbon ends in a large, full bow, and 
pins it securely to its place. 

The room is bright with wax lights, and two 
full-length mirrors flash back dazzling reflections 
of Bettina’s step-sisters in their pretty pink ball- 
dresses, fold for fold alike. They are two fresh 
blond German beauties, with rosy cheeks and 
wonderful plaits and coils of thick light hair. 
Bettina is little and dark and stout; her stiff 
brown dress knocks against her heels as she walks; 
a close black net covers her head and is drawn 
down almost to her eyebrows. She carries her 
head very firmly, her whole figure is erect, well 
set upon its feet, but by no means graceful, and 
makes a strange contrast in the mirrors to the tall 
elegance and rounded symmetry of her pretty sis- 
ters. 

‘*Mind my train, mind my train! I want the 
roses for my hair now—but wait while Lina pow- 
ders me.” (It is Miss Greta who is speaking, seat- 
ing herself carefully at the toilet stand.) ‘* Betti- 
na, you may as well sing over the Gute Nacht, 
JSarwohi, with the little trill, the one you made 
yesterday. They'll ask me to sing, I know, and I 
ought to have something ready.” 

Bettina folds her chubby hands together, opens 
her grave round childish mouth, and without a 
second bidding begins to sing in a voice clear, 
true, exquisite as the voice of a nightingale, but 
infinitely more thrilling and tender than any 
bird’s voice could ever be. 


“ Gute Nacht, farwohbl, geleibt hertz, 
Zu tansend gute nacht’’— 


the little parting song that will be sung and re- 
membered as long as there are two lovers left in 
all Germany to say good night. She sings lightly, 
holding her voice in reserve, and ends with a long 
clear shake and a delicious falling cadence to the 
last low note. 

‘“‘That’s it,” says Greta, satisfied. ‘‘ Let me 
run over itnow. Listen, youtwo. Have I got it 
right ?” 

Her flat, strained voice takes up the burden. 
To Bettina’s sensitive ear it is little less than tor- 
ture, but she purses her mouth gravely and makes 
no sign of disapproval until Greta attempts the 
trill. Then she bursts out laughing, and stamps 
her foot on the floor. 

**Oh, I can’t help it, sister! That sounded just 
like a chicken when it’s chased!” 

‘*You rude child!” says Greta in high dudgeon, 
and her face flames up to the color of her bodice. 
Lina, who is a beautiful mass of dimpled stupidi- 
ty, turns round from inspecting the dimple on her 
chin, and, taking no notice of this passage-at- 
arms, says placidly, 

‘* Well, sister, we’re ready now. Shall we de- 
scend and say good-night to the grandmother ?” 

Greta angrily snatches her white woolen cloak 
from the bed, throws it on, making herself look 
like a rose in a snowdrift, and sails out of the 
room in a passion. Lina smiles into the glass 
once more and follows, humming a waltz tune, 
and Bettina is left to the wax lights, and the mir- 
rors, and the confused pretty paraphernalia of a 
deserted dressing-room. 

She laughs to herself more than once as she 
moves mechanically about, picking up discarded 
hose and slippers and rearranging the disordered 
dressing-stand, talking aloud now and then in a 
quaint, dreamy fashion of her own. 

‘Poor Greta!—that made her mad. How 
wicked it was of me! . I am glad I have not 
such a voice. I would not take all their beauty, 
all their balls and pretty dresses, and say I should. 
never sing-any better than they do. Ach! it 


Little torment! Why 
What are 


| would kill me, that! 
‘What are you thinking of, Bettina ? supposing 
I had answered, ‘Well, I am thinking that you 
are the two proud sisters and I am Cinderella.’ 
Cinderella was, maybe, not pretty at all until the 
godmother came with her wand. Perhaps she 
was little and black like me. And the fairy 
godmother slipped down through the open fire- 
place and stood by her on the hearth.” (Here 
Bettina looked fixedly at the shining porcelain 
stove, with its long smooth pipe fitted in neatly 
above the tiled mantle-shelf. No! there was no 
possibility of a fairy’s entrance by that portal!) 
‘* Well, I can go down to the kitchen presently. 
Who knows! there’s a good wide chimney there, 
and I'll get the bellows. Anyway, it will be fun 
to play Cinderella; and if something should take 
a notion to come!”’ 

Very soon Bettina hears the carriage roll away 
with the two ‘ proud sisters.” (It is Prince Lud- 
vig’s fcte night, the town is illuminated, and 
many leading citizens are giving balls in his 
honor.) Then she lights a little pewter lamp and 
goes down softly to the back kitchen in search of 
an adventure. Bettina is fourteen, lonely, imag- 
inative and courageous. If Aladdin’s genie should 
happen some fine day to appear before her in his 
smoke-cloud she would probably extend her hand 
cordially and greet him as an old friend; and the 
seven dwarfs themselves need not hope to aston- 
ish, much less intimidate her. She steals gently 
down the narrow stone staircase and pushes open 
the back kitchen door. But even here there is 
no hope of a fairy godmother to-night. At the 
little deal table where the candle burns sits round- 
faced Mencken knitting and chattering, and by 
her side sprawls her tall, good-looking soldier 
lover, who is her cousin as well, avd therefore 
permitted occasionally to visit her within the pre- 
cinets of Madame Rutter’s domicile. 

‘‘Ah, Heinrich, you here?” says Bettina, advanc- 
ing her head through the doorway. ‘‘No, Menck- 
en; itis nothing. I don’t want anything, only I 
thought you were sitting up-stairs with the grand- 
mother.” 

‘‘Madame is tired; madame is already asleep,” 
Mencken hastens to explain. 

‘*Very well, that’s all; don’t disturb your- 
selves,” and Bettina nods pleasantly as she with- 
draws. What must Cinderella do now? she asks 
herself. Clack, clack, clack, go her little hard 
shoes up the stairway again, and along the bare 
waxed hall. Les extrémes toujours. From the 
kitchen Cinderella goes straight to the parlor, 
opens the heavy dark door, carries in her little 
lamp and puts it on a bracket. How pale and 
wavering the tiny flame looks in the gloom of the 
long dark room! Bettina, as we know, is not 
afraid of shadows. She goes up quickly to the 
corner where the harpsichord stands, pulls off its 
green baize cover, and lets her fingers wander 
lightly up and down the strings. How the chords 
ring out and answer her, like voices of unseen 
hovering spirits! It is as if some mighty and gentle 
being were responding eagerly and tenderly to 
the speechless yearning of the child’s mute igno- 
rant soul. 

“Oh, 1 must sing,” she says, suddenly, aloud; 
her cheeks flame with color—her eyes wander up- 
wards—her fingers beat and press the quivering 
strings. ‘‘No one will hear me. (Grandma 
has her deafness, and Mencken has her lover. 
I will sing Rennel, du das Sand, and Mutter 
Meine, and Gute Nacht, all of them. I shall 
have a f‘te to myself. When I sing loud, 
with all my voice, then I seem to be flying through 
the air on strong wings. Ah, that is better than 
dancing. It is like being a glad angel.” 

She sits down beside the instrument, leans 
her beating brow against it in a sort of ecstasy. 
A moment more and she is singing. To Bettina 
this is paradise. Every fiber of her being, soul 
and body, is thrilled and kindled with the divine 
flame they alone can know who are called and 
chosen of music; there is no past—no future— 
neither to-morrow nor yesterday. She is an em- 
bodied voice, soaring through space. 

Bettina has been all her life what is called a 
strange child. To begin with, she never played 
with a doll, and resolutely avoided the compan- 
ionship of other children. Her friends were books, 
her contidantes the old house-dog and the little 


' comfortable black kitten that purred beside her 


And when she said, | 


cheek when she slept. For playmates—well, every 
living thing in nature filled that need of Bettina’s 
life, from the snail creeping along the garden- 
path to the bird wheeling in circles above her. 
She had no memory of her mother (Herr Rutter’s 
second wife), who had died when the child was 
but three years old. Since then she had lived 
strangely alone for so young a creature, almost 
indifferent to the existence of her handsome step- 
sisters, except as she was required to wait on 
them, and intensely impatient of her grand- 
mother’s stern control. Her father she scarcely 
knew. He was a sea captain, in constant service, 
and was seldom at home longer than a week at a 
time, and that at longintervals. Bettina grew up 
to be a busy little maiden enough, despite her 
dreaminess and self-isolation. She sewed and 
knitted and recited lessons, and trotted up and 
down stairs of errands, and tended the plants, 
yet found ample time for her beloved books, 
and to make and sing her quaint little songs, 
about the sparrows and lady-birds, and the 
bunches of currants that hung clear red in the 
sunshine beside the garden gate. 

And all this time, while we are talking of Bettina, 
her marvelous voice is filling the room and the 
whole house with melody. Lucky the grandmother 
is asleep, as well as deaf! As for Mencken, she is 
Bettina’s firm friend and ally, and would no more 
betray to the young ladies how the sacred harpsi- 
chord had been touched in their absence than she 
would voluntarily confess how long her beloved 
Heinrich lingered at the back door after the hour 
prescribed by madame’s orders, and so Bettina 
sings, and is in heaven. What wonder that she 
does not hear the sound of carriage-wheels stop- 
ping before the house, the sharp tap, tap, of the 
knocker, and Mencken hurrying to respond? The 
child sings on, knowing nothing, hearing nothing, 
until ‘ 
The parlor door opens gently, and there ad- 
vances into the room, so dimly lighted, so full of 
shadows, a tall and beautiful lady, an entire 
stranger to Bettina. She is dressed in black vel- 
vet and rich white lace; her silver hair shines 
in bright waves above her smooth calm forehead; 
her dark eyes are gentle and gracious, and meet 
Bettina’s with a brilliant smile. 

‘Good evening, madame,” says the child, rising 
from her seat with perfect decorum, and drop- 
ping a courtesy; but the visitor advances and takes 
her hand, in a firm clasp, and seems to read her 
face with a keen searching glance. 

‘‘lam Madame Langrene, your new neighbor,” 
she says, in a cordial voice. ‘‘ The young ladies— 
your sisters, are they not ’—were kind enough to 
call on me last week. Yes, I know they are not 
at home. I saw them from my window as they 
drove away. My dear little girl, I must confess 
it, I have come here to-night to see you.” 

‘‘To see me, madame?” repeats Bettina me- 
chanically. Is she dreaming, or is this really a 
fairy god-mother, who has come to her in such 
beautiful shape ? 

‘*T heard you singing, dear; my windows were 
open. At first I could not determine where the 
sounds came from, but as soon as | convinced 
myself, then I resolved to discover, if possible, the 
owner of such a voice. Since I had seen the 
young ladies depart I knew it could be neither of 
them.” 

‘* Lina can’t sing at all,” says Bettina, with the 
frankness of her age. ‘‘ Greta thinks she can, but 
she can’t; she'll sing as often as you ask her, 
though.” 

‘‘And you—will you sing for me, now, again ? 
That is the favor I have come to beg.” 

‘Oh, madame,” says Bettina, blushing, that this 
beautiful lady should beg a favor of her. ‘* Oh, 
certainly, yes, as much as you wish, only—please, 
you will not speak of it again. My sisters would 
not like that | should—that the harpsichord had 
been uncovered in their absence.” 

‘*Then you are not studying music?” her visitor 
asks in surprise. 

‘*No, madame, not yet, not from books. Oh, I 
know about the notes. I guessed that for myself, 
it’seusy enough. All Greta’s songs ; well, | hear 


her sing and play them, then I remember them, 
you know, ana when [ get achance I can sing 
and play them too.” 

‘* And have you no wish to study?” 
I am tired of 


‘*What is the use of _wishing? 
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begging grandma, and when father comes home, 
if I ask him he only says, ‘‘ time enough,” and ‘‘by 
and by.” Shall I sing for you direetly? Do you 
like Sunday songs? This is one about the Blessed 
Mary.” And striking three or four solemn deli- 
cious chords her wonderful vibrating voice rises 
and swells in the beseeching fervent strains of 
one of Mendelssohns most exquisite airs. Madame 
Langrene turns her face away; tears are streaming 
down her cheeks when Bettina ends her song. 
After a moment's silence—‘‘ What is you name, 
dear,” she asks gently, and rising, comes to her 
side. 

‘* Bettina, my name is, 
Rutter.” 

‘*In the name of all Germany I greet thee, 
Bettina Rutter,” says the lady in a voice of deep 
emotion, and she kisses the child’s brown forehead. 
**Once before have I heard a voice like thine; 
once, once only,” and she stands silent with eyes 
turned backward to the past. Suddenly a thought 
seeins to strike her; her face glows with anima- 
tion. 

‘* Listen, dear Bettina, I have a plan to pro- 
pose. I am now on my way to the house of a 
friend, with whom, for this night only, the great 
composer, the Chevalier L is tarrying. By 
God's grace I expect to hear him play, to talk 
with him, perhaps, in memory of the days when 
we were fellow students at the dear St. Cecilia. 
He is perhaps the finest judge of musical talent 
in all Europe—in the world! Bettina, come you 
with me. In all your life there may not be an- 
other such opportunity. Come, and L shall 
hear you sing. If he approve your voice, oh, 
child, you cannot dream what a future is in store 
for you.” 

‘*Oh, madame!” says Bettina aghast, she can- 
not credit her own ears. She draws a long breath 
and presses her two broad little hands over her 
bosom. 

‘*What is it, Bettina? Are you afraid? Is it 
that you have not courage to sing before so great 
a critis?” 

** Oh, dear madame, I could sing for him better 
than I ever sang in all my life! Iknowit! Oh, 
I am never afraid! I could stand in the market 
place alone and sing to all the crowds that pass. 
I have often longed to do it. No, but, dear 
madame, they will not grant me permission. My 
grandmother would say, ‘ What, are you crazy?’ 
Oh, I should not dare to ask her, even if she were 
awake; but she has retired now for the night.” 

‘* You shall come with me, Bettina. You shall !” 
And Madame Langrene puts her hand under the 
girl's chin and lifts her face up. ‘* Will you trust 
all to me, that if you come without permission 
nothing wrong shall happen? My carriage is at 
the door. Stay, who else is in the house beside 
your grandmother?” 

**Only Mencken.” 

‘*The girl who opened the door for me? Very 
well. Now, Bettina, if you can decide to put your 
faith in me, go and send Mencken here while you 
put your bonnet on, and I will talk to her and 
make her understand.” 

**Oh, yes,” says Bettina vaguely. She is try- 
ing to make herself feel awake to realize that all 
this is not one of her many wild romantic dreams. 
‘* Shall I put on my black silk?” she asks, sudden- 
ly stopping in her progress toward the door. 

‘*Wear what you like, dear,” says Madame 
Langrene, and she adds sotte voce, ‘‘forin your 
eyes and on your forehead you wear something 
that will eclipse all the splendor of mortal rai- 
ment.” 

A few minutes later Cinderella is seated in her 
coach with the fairy godmother beside her. The 
lighted houses flash by; the world is all alive with 
music and gayety. 


madame. Bettina 


At the breakfast table next morning Bettina 
listened to this conversation : 

‘‘It was not worth the trouble to get dresses 
for such a poor affair! Ach, the partners all stu- 
dents, every one. They won’t do anything but 
smoke and lounge. The smoking-room, that is 
their paradise.” 

‘* Well, Greta, I thought you did not fare so 
badly. That was a handsome officer the Doctor 
introduced.” 

‘*Handsome, yes, but not two grains of sense. 
All the best dances going by, and there he kept 


me prosing in the library. I did not like to give 
him up because of his good looks, that is true, but 
think, what a fool! Just twice he asked me to 
dance. All the rest of the time, while we promen- 
aded or sat, it was prose, prose, prose.” 

‘* And | was envying you,” says placid Lina. 

** No need of that, my dear,” her sister answers 
with ashrug. ‘‘ The poor fellow is music-crazy. 
He had just come from Prof. Somebody's house, 
where it seems the Chevalier L is visiting on 
his way to Paris, and of course I had to hear all 
the details about his astonishing playing, and his 
graceful manners, and how his eyes looked, and 
how small his hands were. And they had another 
musical prodigy there—a little girl of this city, I 
think he said; at all events she had been brought 
to sing before L , and it seems that he and all 
the other critics there went wild over her voice, 
my brave lieutenant among them. It was as 
good as a play to see him stand up and show me 
how L looked when he placed his hand on the 
girl’s head and said, ‘ This voice belongs to Ger- 
many, but Germany will bequeath it to the 
world.’ ” 

‘*What do you suppose he meant by that?” 
Lina languidly inquires, balancing her tea-spoon. 

‘* Well, I should suppose he meant to bring her 
out as a prima donna; the lieutenant said so. 
Lucky girl, I wish her chance was mine!” 

‘*] wonder if she’s pretty,” Lina says, resting 
her dimpled chin on her dimpled hand. ‘‘A 
prima donna ought to have good looks.” 

‘*Well, she has magnificent eyes—that I know, 
for he raved about them, and—yes, I believe she 
promises to be a beauty, but she’s a mere child as 
yet. Where are you going, Bettina? Come back 
and drink your coffee. Look, Lina, see her face, 
how it burns! Sheis angry. Ah, it hurts her to 
hear of some one else’s good fortune. A pity the 
chevalier could not see you and hear you sing, 
poor Bettina!” 

Bettina longs to fly. She dares not raise her 
eyes, and almost fears her secret will be read on 
the burning page of her cheek. She walks back 
to the table, however; endures a few more sar- 
castic remarks, and is finally allowed to depart to 
her morning's work in the greenhouse. 

That afternoon Madame Langrene comes to re- 
turn the call of the Misses Rutter, and makes 
quite a long friendly visit; is delighted with the 
house and its arrangements, delighted with the 
grandmother, delighted with everything. 

‘‘And the ‘little girl 1 see in the garden so 
often,” she says presently, with a charming air of 
interest; ‘‘ she too is a sister, is she not?” 

‘* A step-sister only, but of course we lovezher as 
our own. Most people would not, perhaps. She 
is a singular child, odd, eccentric. Her .poor 
mother was so.” 

‘“*Yes; but you will present her to me, Miss 
Greta, will you not? She reminds me of—of a 
dear child I took an interest in once.” 

So Bettina is summoned and introduced with a 
few disparaging comments. Nevertheless Mad- 
ame pinches her cheek and regards her kindly, 
and when she is about to take her departure says 
pleasantly, ‘‘ You must come and see me often, 
little one. My great lonely rooms need the music 
of a child’s voice. I have only canary birds for 
my children.” 

Bettina’s wistful eyes appeal ,to her sisters, and 
the request is granted. Madame Langrene’s dia- 
monds, her glittering equipage and costly liveries, 
are not to be refused a trifling whim. 

But Madame, it would seem, has not the patience 
to await Bettina’s coming. The very next morn- 
ing she glides across the roadway, clad in a crim- 
son silk wrapper, with a black lace fillet tied over 
her head, and appears at the little side gate where 
Bettina is sweeping the garden paths, who drops 
her broom and runs to admit her, surprise and 
pleasure sparkling in her eyes. 

‘*My dear, I have only time to say a word to 
you,” Madame begins quite breathlessly. ‘‘I am 
called away from home to-day a distance of seven 
leagues, to my son, who is lyingill. I must start 
at once, but I could not go without saying this 
much to my little Bettina: trust me that I shall 
bear you in mind until we meet again. It may be 
in a few days or weeks. Heaven grant it so ! 
Meanwhile, keep hope and courage, and remember 
that Nature has bestowed on you a gift which de- 


| mands that you shall grow to be a noble and 


beautiful woman. Study hard, my Bettina, and 
be a good, patient girl until, by Heaven's blessing, 
I shall see you again.” 

The child regards her, pale with astonishment; 
her breath comes and goes quickly over her parted 
lips. 

‘* But, Madame,” she says in a low voice, and 
touching timidly a fold of the lady's dress, ** oh, 
but if | should never see you again! If youshould 
vanish and not come back?” 

‘* Dear little girl, what foolish fears! but I must 
not tarry now, Bettina. Make my kind adieux to 
your sisters, and for you, beloved child, may the 
good Mary love and guard you. Patience! the 
music life will yet come to you. I have written 
yesterday to L detailing your circumstances 
and all that. He will pass through the city again 
soon on his wayto his home. In that case he will 
certainly desire to see and assist you. Let us 
hope by that time I shall be here to bring you to- 
getheragain. If net, it will be managed, do not 
fear! Good-bye, Bettina, remember your friend,” 
and so the beautiful bright face of the fairy god- 
mother disappears, and Bettina is left standing 
alone in the fresh sunshine, listening to the rustle 


of the leaves. 
(Concluded nert week.) 
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REFORM IN THE SIGNAL SERVICE.—When in 
the very beginning of winter—the equinoctial 
gales scarce blown by—some of the most fear- 
fully cold weather on record was set out, fol- 
lowed by more of the same, we had misgivings 
that it could not last all winter. The worst fore- 
bodings were realized in a January thaw of un- 
usual dampness. Last week the Department 
seems to have come across an overlooked store 
of frost and snow, and, instead of holding it for 
next winter, which could have been done as well 
as not as we are making no particular use of 
Alaska, it is placed upon us at this late day. 
Now, is there no competitive examination for 
clerkships in the Weather Bureau? Does any one 
suppose that Sagittarius, Aquarius, or any of the 
old Heads of Department, would have appointed 
to a vacant nymphship, no matter what her 
family connections, one who did not know her 
seasons perfectly? True, in those days it was 
only necessary to look at a family dinner-table in 
order to know whether spring showers or autumn 
rains were due ;—after rice and maccaroni had 
prevailed long send lettuce weather, after straw- 
berries send peas and corn weather, and so on— 
whereas green peas and tomatoes all the year 
round are very confusing. But now we have cal- 
endars, some of which would be an ornament to 
any bureau, given away by enterprising stationers, 
florists and the like, and ignorance is no excuse. 
Can it be possible that the Washington young 
folks get round Old Prob himself when they want 
sleighing or skating? Perish the thought! He 
knows as well as we that the fun of the few was 
not in the minds of the framers of our Constitu- 
tion, but the good of the many. Special legisla- 
tion is always of questionable benefit. And it 
would be much wiser for him to encourage in 
Washington roller-skating and the old-fashioned 
home sleigh-ride, in which the principal ingre- 
dients were a rocking-chair and a draught, than 
imperil the comfort and welfare of the nation. 


EDITORIAL TRIALS.—Dr. Holland enumerates 
in the April number of ‘‘ Scribner” a few of the 
trials to which editors of leading publications 
are necessarily subjected. Among the ideas which 
he emphasizes is this: ‘‘ The publisher agrees for 
a consideration to give his readers the best liter- 
ary material he can buy; and he is bound to do 


this irrespective of all other considerations. His 
living and prosperity, no less than his busi- 
ness honor, bind him to do just this. The 


editor has no right under any circumstances to 
take into consideration the desires or needs of 
a writer who seeks a place in his columns.” 
After referring to the constant drain upon the 
sympathies which any conscientious editor with a 
heart must undergo in refusing to be influenced 
by appeals to his feelings, Dr. Holland quotes 
from an imaginary visitor: ‘‘ But if you refuse to 
publish, will you not read our productions and 
criticise them?” ‘* Good friends, eyes wear out, 
work presses, cares are many, every day brings its 
fatigue and every evening its demand for rest. 
The editor would be glad to serve you, but he has 
no time. No, you must fight it out all alone, as 
all the successful men and women have done,” 
And all the profession will say ‘‘ Amen,” 
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Che Little Folks. 


TOMMY’S TEMPTATION. 
By Hope LEDYARD. 


RASH! Tommy had done it this time, cer- 

tainly. There lay his sister’s fower-pot on 
the ground. How often sister Kate and mamma 
had told Tommy never to touch that flower-pot. 

‘‘Dear, dear! I was only going to pull that 
yellow leaf off,” thought Tommy; “it’s just my 
luck.” 

Now I don’t think Tommy knew at all what 
‘‘just my luek” meant, but he had heard Hannah 
(their girl) say it when she had burnt the soup, or 
spilled the kerosene, and so thought it the proper 
thing to say. 

The crash had been heard in the kitchen, and 
Hannah came in. The little boy wasa great fa- 
vorite with her, for he was the only child in the 
house, Miss Kate being almost a young lady. And 
now, when she saw the pot of calla lilies on the 
floor she lifted her bands in horror. ‘Och, 
honev! that’s bad. But niver you mind, your 
ma apd Miss Kate are out, and I'll niver tell. 
Just run out doors. I'll shut up Rover in the 
room, and they'll think he’s done it.” 

‘*But mamma ‘Il ask about it.” 

‘*Faix, now, you needn't say a word. Hannah 
‘ll manage it.” 

Tommy looked at the broken flower pot, there 
were the two lovely lilies that sister Kate was 
going to take to the minister that afternoon. The 
lilies were not broken, but the pretty china pot 
was. Ob, if only Tommy’s mother had known 
what a bad friend Irish Hannah was for her little 
boy. He didn’t make up his mind not to tell his 
mother, but he thought he would just put on his 
coat and go out doors for a little. 

Hannab called Rover (Tommy had heard her, 
and felt so ashamed), and taking the dog in the 
sitting-room, left himthere. I think poor Rover 
was bappier than Tommy. The little boy walked 
around the house, wishing he ‘‘badn’t touched 
the horrid thing.” Something said, ** Tell mother,” 
but there was a particular reason why it was very 
hard to tell mother. Tommy had not been a very 
good boy for two or three days, and that morning 
Mrs. Hodge had said, *‘ Now, if you are naughty 
to day, you can't go to Willie’s Easter party ;” so if 
Tommy should tell how he had touched sister's 
flower-pot he knew he would not go to the party, 
and it was to be such fun. Tommy almost forgot 
the broken flower as be thought of the colored 
eggs they were to hunt for. Then the boys were 
to lift the little girls by turns in a chair all 
trimmed with ribbons. Tommy was only seven 
years old, but be had counted very much on help- 
ing “lift” little Edie, his darling friend and play- 
mate. Willie said everyone would get two or 
three pretty eggs, one very pretty one, to keep, 
and two just colored over, to knock with the 
other boys’ eggs. They hit the ends of the eggs 
against each other, and the boy whose egg broke 
the most others was the king, and had the girl 
whose egg had lasted longest for his queen. May- 
be—but just as Tommy got so far the gate opened, 
and his mother came up the walk. Mrs. Hodge 
did not see very well, and Tommy slipped round 
the house and into the barn before she had caught 
sight of him. There he waited and waited. He 
tried to think of the Easter party but somehow 
he didn’t care for it so much. How queer that 
mother didn’t call him. Perhaps she was angry 
about the flower pot. At last, he could bear it no 
longer and went into the house, Hannah held up 
her finger as he opened the door, and said, softly, 
‘**Whisht! she thinks Rover did it.” That was 
just what Tommy had hoped his mother would 
think, yet he didn’t feel very happy to hear it. 

“Is that you, Tommy?” called his mother. 
‘‘Come here and see what that bad Rover has 
done. I’m so sorry for sister.” 

Tommy went into the room, and really was sur- 
prised at what he saw. You see, foolish Hannah 
had not cut off the beautiful lilies, and Rover had 
snuffed at them and pulled them about the room, 
and there they lay, trampled to pieces. 

‘*Isn't it dreadful |” said mamma; ‘I do wish 1 
could buy sister another; but there is not such 
another lily in the village. If only the lilies had 
been saved I could have bought her another pot.” 

Tommy said never a word, but I think he had 
never been so miserable in all his life. He had 
never told a lie, but he had n’t courage now to 
own the truth. Father and sister came home for 
tea, and every one was sorry for poor Kate, but 
sister bore it very well—so well that Tommy look- 


ed at her in astonishment, for Kate was often 
very quick-tempered. Father said, shall whip 
Rover soundly for this,” and Tommy, who would 
never have seen Rover whipped for his fault, was 
just going to say, ‘*“‘I did it,” when Kate said 
kindly, ** Oh, let’s forgive him, he didn’t know any 
better.” Tommy was so astonished at her patience 
that for a little while he almost forgot his own 
troubles. As Mrs. Hodge had a headache, sister 
Kate went up stairs to read to Tommy. After he 
was undressed, she wrapped him up and taking 
him on her lap read his favorite chapter, about 
Avanias and Sapphira. But Tommy listened 
with different feelings to-night. Would God strike 
him dead? He had not fold a lie. 

‘** Now, say your prayers, dear,” said Kate. 

The little boy knelt, but he could not say his 
prayers, and tears came instead of words. Sister's 
arms were around him and with tears and sobs 
Tommy told ber how he had broken her flower- 
pot. The dear sister talked to him for a few 
moments about how wrong it was to let any one 
persuade him to deceive, and then, as he longed 
for father and mother to furgive him, Kate went 
down and sent them up. Tommy fell asleep in 
his father’s arms, happy at last because he had 
told the truth. 

No one said a word about the Easter party, but 
on Monday afternoon Tommy asked his mother 
to give him a lesson to learn, showing that he had 
no idea of going out. Mrs. Hodge gave him a 
number of words to spell, feeling glad that her 
little boy was willing to bear his punishment. At 
tea time, sister Kate put a lovely egg on his plate. 
On one side was written, ‘‘ Tommy, Easter, 1877,” 
and on the other, *‘Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth and keep Thou the door of my lips.” 

I think Hannah learned to be ashamed of telling 
lies when she saw how sorry Tommy was for the 
sin she had helped him to commit. At any rate 
she knew better than ever again to say, ‘I'll 
niver tell,” for Tommy always told at once. 


LETTER FROM REGINALDS 
BROTHER. 


Dear Christian Union: 

THOUGHT I would write you a letter. My 

brother Rex writ you one, so I thought I 
would. Say! I’ve bad the measles. They weren't 
nice at all. First, Rex got ’em. He got ’em at 
Sunday-school. I’m glad I didn’t go to that Sun- 
day-school. 1 don’t think it’s nice to go to a place 
where they give boys measles. Then he gave ’em 
to me, so mamma said. I wish I'd known it when 
he gave ‘em to me, and | wouldn’t have took ’em ; 
for they prickled me all over, and I couldn't get 
the speckles off. Then his ears ached and he 
couldn't hear. Then my ears ached and I couldn't 
hear. But we had a funny doctor. First, when 
Rex was sick, he made fun out of me. He called 
me a democrat and I ain’t, and he talked about 
my wusic-box—he means my cry—and he told me 
to look in the looking-glass and see me when I 
cried ; but I didn’t want to, and now I don’t cry 
much. Once when we were sick a grind organ 
came along, and mamma wrapped some great big 
blankets all round us, and took us to the window 
to see it, but Rex couldn’t hearit. Then he blew 
his ears, and then he could. Wasn't it funny to 
blow his ears? He pinched his nose hard with his 
fingers, and blew just as hard as he could, and 
then he said, Oh! I can hear. Papa brought me 
a watch—a stem-winder, ‘cause it goes when I 
turn the handle to it. Papa bought Rex a accor- 
dion. The doctor said my watch was best, ‘cause 
it didn’t tick so loud as the accordion did. We 
don’t live at home now. We stay in another per- 
son’s house in the city, but she lets us. I like the 
city ‘cause we can go to Central Park and see the 
animals. Doctor said he took some baby lions in 
his arms, and they looked like little dogs and 
played. But I wouldn’t. We didn’t have any 
sleigh-ride. One day a gentleman and a lady and 
two little dogs came to see us. They came ina 
sleigh, and I think the dogs could walk and Rex 
and I could go in the sleigh—only not that day, 
cause we had a sickness. Ive lots of pains. 
First I have a head ache, once I had a toe ache, 
apd I have a sore throat and a great many other 
things. Rex don’t have so many. I like your 
stories, only some of’em I can’t understand. Once 
a gentleman wrote us @ piece of poetry and I 
couldn’t understand anything but one word and 
where he said his name at the end. Please tell 
some stories I can understand. I like giants—good 
giants, and fairies and children that are naughty, 
a little naughty you know, not bad naughty, and 
then get good. I can’t read but I can pretty soon 
‘cause I’ve got a'table to study on, and some 


blocks to make quarters and halves. They have 
that kind in the kintergarter schools ‘cause Rex 
went one day and saw ‘em. 
Give my love to all. 
CARL VAUGHAN, 


How THE OYSTER BUILDS HIS SHELL.—The 
body of an oyster is a poor weak thing, apparently 
incapable of doing anything at all; yet what a 
marvelous house an oyster builds around his 
delicate frame! When the oyster is first born, he 
is a very simple, delicate dot, as it were, and yet 
he is born with his two shells upon him. For 
some unknown reason, he always fixes himself on 
his round shell, never on his flat shell; and being 
once fixed he begins to grow, but he only grows 
in summer. Inspect an oyster-shell closely, and 
it will be seen that it is marked with distinct 
lines. As the rings we observe in the section of 
the trunk of a tree denote years of growth, so 
does the marking of an oyster tell us how many 
years he has passed in his ‘* bed” at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Suppose an oyster was born June 15, 1870; he 
would go on growing up to the first line we see 
well marked ; he would then stop for the winter. 
In the summer of 1871 he would more than double 
his size. In 1872 he would add to this house. In 
1873 and 1874 he would again go on building, till 
he was dredged up in the middle of his work in 
1875, when he would be five and a half years old. 
The way in which an oyster builds his shell is a 
pretty sight. I have watched it frequently. The 
beard or fringe of an oyster is not only his breath- 
ing organ—. e., his lungs—but his feeding organ, 
by which he conveys the food to his complicated 
mouth with his four lips. 

When the warm, calm days of June céme, the 
oyster opens his shell, and by means of his fringe 
begins building an additional story to his house. 
This he does by depositing very fine particles of 
carbonate of lime, till they at last form a sub- 
stance as thin as silver paper and exceedingly 
fragile ; then he adds more and more, till at last 
the new shell is at least as hard as the old shell. 
When oysters are growing in their shells they 
must be handled very carefully, as the new growth 
of shell will cut like broken glass; and a wound 
on @ finger from an oyster-shell is often very trou- 
blesome.—[Frank Buckland. 


Pu3sles, 


A CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in many but not in few, 

My second is in olden but not in new, 

My third is in azure but not in green, 

My fourth is in beggar but not in queen, 

My fifth is in narrow but not in wide, 

My sixth is in travel but not ig bide; 

My whole, when the letters you place in a row, 

A noted composer of music will show. RUTH. 


A METAGRAM. 
Entire lama flag. Syncopate and I am a vessel. Curtail 
twice and without me many things would cease to move. 
Transpose and I am often on the road. Curtail and trans- 
pose and you have often eaten me. Transpose again and 
many a bird has mourned my loss. Transpose again and I 
am never wild. Syncopate and transpose and I ama plant 
much used. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In peace. 
A verb. 
Living. 
First. 
To escape. 
Before. 
In plenty. 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
3% Letters. 

My 11, 12, 1, 34, 3, 19,4 is the name of an epistle. 

My 34, 17, 7 is that with which Moses divided the Red Sea. 

My 1, 6, 14, 3% is the name of the animals who destroyed 
some children. 

My 5, 8, 13, 14,16 is the name of the mountain on which 
Moses received the Commandments 

My 26, 14, 18, 16, 23,2 is the man who was cast into a den of 
lions. 

My 15, 30, 12, 31, 14, 34, 29, 30 is ealled God's footstool. 

My 20, 21, 22, 23, 14 is the name of the prophet who said that 
Israel should be desolated. 

My 9, 27, 32, 14, 28 is the man who sang with Paul in prison. 

My 2, 33, 10 isa man whose wife was punished for disobe- 
dience. 

My 2, 25, 35 is the Deity. 

My whole is found in the Psalms. H. H. B. 


Daw. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH KH. 


An Enigma.— Discretion is the better part of valor.” 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 4 
LL 

T A 

L 
Hidden Anima's.—1. Horse. 2. Gnu. 3. Seal. 4. Stag. 5& Dog. 


Curtatiments.—1. Firm, fir. 2. Dent, den. 3. Fang, fan. 4. Gash, 
gas. 5. Charm, char. 


A Word Square.— E 
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WEBER'S 
| Complete Triumph 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL, 


As shown by the figures of the Judges, which are 
- Tus FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF ALL AWARDS, 


‘“‘WEBER.”’ 
Bristow. Kupka. Oliver. Schiedmayer. 
PORE. 6 6 6 
Equality..... 6 6 6 5 
Quality....... 6 6 6 6 
Touch........ 6 6 6 6 
24 24 2 


95 UUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
While the highest number reached by any other 
of the #@ manufacturers was only Ol‘leut of a 
possible 96. 
The Weber Piano alone was classed first 


For Sympathetic, Pure and Rich Tone, 

combined with Greatest Power,” 

As shown in the three styles—grand, square and 
upright Pianos, which show intelligence and solid- 
ityin their construction, a pliant and easy toucn, 
which at the same time answers promptly to its 
requirements, together with excellence of work- 
manship. 

And a juror adds: “ Weber's Pianos were un- 
questionably 


The Best Pianos on Exhibition. 


Weber's Grand Piano was the most 

Wonderfal Piano I ever touched or heard.” 
And Weber's Pianus must be recognized beyond 
controversy as the 


‘STANDARD tor EXCELLENCE In every 
particular.’’ 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


BROADWAY STYLES IN CLOTHING 
ww can be obtained by use of our noted 
system of Self-Measurement. Fi 

in every instance. Sen 
— or samples of Cloths and Fashion 
Swe lates, with directions tor order 


woooRurr, 
Clothiers, 241:Broadway, N. 
MUSIC BOOKS! 

The School Song Book | 


LADIES’ SEMINARIES AND 
ORMAL SCHOOLS. 

By C. EVEREST, Prof. of Music tn the Girls’ 
Normal School of Philadelphia. Mr. E., by his 
position, ts well qualified to judge of the needs of 
the class of learners that will use this excellent 
book. It bas, on ite commodious pages, a full ele- 
mentary course,and numerous elegant two-part 
and three-part songs, by the best composers. 176 
pages. 
Price 60 cts., or 86.00 per dozen. 


For. 


Geod News. (% cts.) Nice Sab. School Song Rook. 
W orld ot Song. (¢/.50.)Large of bound music. 


BIOURAPHICAL SKETCHES OF 


EMINENT MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


This charming and very useful book, by L. B. 
URBINO, brings before us the promioent incti- 
denta in the lives of 100 composers, including most 
of the eminent talent of the last three centuries. 
Among the honorable names are those of: Abel, 
Auber. Boteldeau, Bellini, Cimarosa, Cramer, 
Donizetti, Gluck, Herz, Hummel, Kreutzer, Lulll, 
Mehul, Moscheles, Pergolese, Palestrina, Kichter, 
Saliert. Spobr, Spontini and Stradelia, and of 
course those of the better known “ Great Masters.” 
Deserves a plaee in every library. 

Price $1.75. 

tw” Either book mailed, post-free, for retail 

price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditsou & Co-, J. E. Ditsen & Co.. 
Tll Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker. Phila. 


ONC HERAL 


H. R. Palmer's New Book for Singing 
Schools and Chuira. The best since his 
“Song King,” of which over 


200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD! 
75 cents each by mail; $7.50 per dozen, by express. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


PALMER’S THEORY 
The book students and teach- OF MUSIC. 


ers have been waiting for. A 
ractical guide to the study of Thorough-bass, 


armoay and Composition. Covers the whole 
round in a manner 80 simple thata child may 
earn. 


Bound in Cloth. $1, by mall. 


MUSIC; CHURCH’S 


Musical Visitor. 


The Independent Journal of Music 


CONTAINS at least $20 worth of new music 
during the year. Sto- ries, Sketches, Corre- 
spondence, etc., by the best writers. No music 
lover sbould be without its monthly visits. Choice 
of four elegant premium volumes free to every 
subscriber at $1.50 a year. Send stamp for sample 
and full particulars. Agents wanted. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica. 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
tortment of Clecks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Geeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulten St., Brooklyn, N.Y 
and Ne. 146 Mate Street, Chicage, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SEWING MACHINE EVER PRODUCED 


IS THE 


Double- Thread, Lockstitch, Light-Running 


SEWS any fabric with equal facility, from Lace to Leather. 

HAS the automatic, self-regulating tension and take-up. 

ALWAYS in order, and never fails in its duty. 

PRODUCES the best quality work in the greatest variety. 

REQUIRES no instructor. The printed directions are alone needed. 
MADE from the finest material, by expert workmen; it will last a life-time 


TRY IT. It has never failed to give perfect satisfaction. Every Machine 
Warranted. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE CO,, 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO. 


i 


‘DOMESTIC’ PAPER FASHIONS—the most satisfactory Patterns in use, 
SPRING STYLES JUST OUT. 


tw” Send Five Cents fora SPRING CATALOGUE of 800 Illustrations 
to the 


“Domestic” Sewing Machine 
Cor. BROADWAY & 14th St. NEW YORK. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


A POSITIVE, RADICAL, AND UNDOUBTED 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


WILL PROMPTLY AND RADICALLY CURE CONSUMPTION, 
LAnd absolutely prevent its development in all cases of predisposition or threatened attack. 


FOR CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, LOSS OF VIGOR 
AND APPETITE, DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 


POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, 


AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME & SODA 


iS A SPECIFIC, 


Being unequalled as a VITALIZING TONIC and BRAIN, 
NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 John St., New York. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


te IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of SPURIOUS IMI- 
TATIONS and ADULTERATIONS. Inquire for and use only 
WINCHESTER’S preparation, established 18 years, and whose 


| purity and excellence is universally acknowledged. 


8.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


AT ALL THE CREAT 
WORLD’S EXPOSITIONS 


OF RECENT YEARS 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS, 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


SUPREME RECOMPENSE. 


They are the ONLY AMERICAN ORGANS whitch 
have ever been found worthy of any recognition of 
excellence in competition with the best European 
makers, and they have ALWAYS received highest 
awards such comparisons. 


FIRST MEDALS 


or other highest honors were awarded them at 


PARIS, VIENNA, SANTIAGO, 


1867: 1873; 1875; 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
At the U.S. Centennial Exhibition 


THEY WERE AWARDED “FIRST RANK IN THE 
SEVERAL REQUISITES OF THE CLASS,” BEING THE 
ONLY INSTRUMENTS OF THE CLASS ASSIGNED 
FIRST RANK IN ANY IMPORTANT QUALITY.—(See 
Uffcial Reports.) 

It would be easy to obtain any numberof medals 
and diplomas at the «smaller fairs which are so nu- 
merously held, and where often only one maker 
exhibits. The valued triumphs of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs have been at the 


CREAT WORLD’S CONTESTS, 


Where the Best MAKERS OF THE WORLD have 
competed with their finest productions, and in 
these THE RESULT HAS BEEN INVARIABLE 
—~THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS HAVE 
ALWAYS BEEN ASSIGNED FIRST KRANK in 
the several! requisites of the class. 


THE OPINIONS OF MUSICIANS 


are not less emphatic and uniform. Theattention 
of those interested is invited to the mass of testi- 
mony contained in the Circulars of the Company 
from more than ONE THOUSAND MUSICIANS. 

This is literally from the FoUR QUARTERS oF 
THE GLOBE, from all civilized countries, giving 
the Judgment of a majority of the 


MOST EMINENT IN AMERICA 
AND A HOST IN EUROPE. 

Among these are the most famous organists of 
LONDON, PARIS, VIENNA, BERLIN, &8T. PE- 
TERSBURG, as well as NEW YORK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and other prin- 
cipal cities, and the testimony ts to the same 
effect : That these Organs are UNEQUALED IN EX- 
CELLENCE. Much asthis Company value the 


Unprecedented Mass of Testimony 
thus presented, to the superiority of their Organs, 
both in the results at industrial competitions, and 
the opinion of musicians, their chief reliance is, 
nevertheless, upon the intrinsic excellence of 
their work itself, which is greater to-day 
than ever before. 

Matured skill, trained and perfected by THE 
MANUFACTURE OF NEARLY 


100,000 ORCANS, 


with exclusive use of 


Many Patented Improvements 
and the possession of 
ACCUMULATED FACILITIES FOR MANU. 
FACTURE LN THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED FACTORIES IN 
THE WORLD,now enable this company to produce 


Better Organs than Ever Before. 


MUSICIANS will Gnd that in qualities of 
tone, variety and excellence et combination 
and solo effects, proportion, untformity of 
scale, convenience ef mechanical arrange- 
ments, and other exceliencies, these Organs 
now possess in a higher degree than ever 
that excellence which has given them their 
pre-eminent reputation. 

MECHANICS will perceive that every tn- 
strument, and every part of every one, iu« 
terior as well as exterior, Is made in the 
most therough and workmanlike manner, 
trem choicest material, insuring the creat- 
est possible durability and freedom trom 
liability te get out of order. 


PRICES VERY LOW. 


But while the superiority of the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organs, and the fact that they are THE 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE among instru- 
ments of the class, is generally admitted by all 
except those who are interested in the sale of 
competing instruments, it is not so generally 
understood that THB PRICES ARE NO HIGHER 
THAN THOSE OF INFERIOR ORGANS. The 
unequaled facilities for manufacture of this 
company are such that they are enabled to offer 
their Organs at PRICES WHICH WOULD BE 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE. It is not claimed 
that prices are as low as those for which VERY 
POOREST ORGANS can be obtained, but the air. 
ference in price ts very little, while the excess in 
value is very great. 

EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRIicgs: 
ive octave deuble reed Urgan 
F with tremulant, ' 100 
lve octave organ, nine 
F with voix celeste, 1 14 

Sold also for monthly or quarterly payments, or 
rented unti) rent pays. A smal! Organ, bet of finest 
quality, may be obtained by the payment of 87.20 
per Quarter tor Ten Quarters, Other styies 
up to $40 per quarter. Al! Organs made by this 
Company are of the same BEST QUALITY. 

DEALERS IN ORGANS OFTEN URGE custom- 
ers to Quy other Urgansa because they get larger com- 
missions for seiling. Makers of poorest Urgans can 
afford largest rmmissions. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES with 
ticulars and prices, free. Address MASO s& 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., Tremont St., BOSTON ; 
2% Union Square, NEW YORK; 250 Wabash Ave- 
nue, CHICAGO, 
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Farm and Garden. 


FACTS ABOUT BUTTER AND 
CHEESE. 

THE greatly increased production of 
Western butter of fine quality has been 
the leading feature of the year’s busi- 
ness. The West has adopted the factory 
or creamery system and got into the 
practice of bringing in their cows in the 
fall instead of spring, and Western 
dairymen feed corn meal cheaper and 
more generally than in the old dairy 
districts, and this keeps their butter 
coming fresh all winter, and of fine fla- 
vor. 

Exports of cheese (new crop) up to 
March Ist were about 1,600,000 boxes of, 
say, 60 lbs. each, which, reckoned at an 
average price of 10 cts. gold, would give 
an export value of cheese in round nuin- 
bers of ten million dollars, gold. The 
export of butter for the same period was 
about 180,000 packages, equal to an esti- 
mated gold value of two million dollars, 
thus giving the total export value of 
dairy products for, say, ten months, 
from Ist May, 1876, to lst March, 1877, as 
at about twelve million dollars in gold. 
The domestic trade in butter and cheese 
has run on half time and been in sym- 
pathy with the general depression of 
business and recession of values. Butter 
opened last June at 25 to 28 cts. for good 
State dairy make, got up in September 
to about 30 cts., and then dragged heay- 
ily all through the fall and winter 
with stock accumulating unsold, and 
now in the spring is being closed out at 
20 to 22 cts., with a surplus of stock 
offering. 

Cheese opened, say 20th May, at 11 to 
12 cts., worked free and easy all through. 
In June prices went off 1 ct. per lb., and 
started first of July at 11 cts. for the top; 
the second week in July the price went 
to 10 to 10 1-4 cts.; the next week 1 cts., 
and the next 91-2 cts. all in currency. 
At this price there was an enormous ex- 
port business, and cheese touched the 
lowest point of the season. The second 
week in August the best price was 10 cts.; 
the first week in September 10 1-2 cts. ; 
the middle of September 11 1-2 to 12 cts., 
and the last of September 15 to 13 1-4 cts. 
had been reached. This price continued 
until about the last week in October, 
when another spurt carried the top up 
to 138 3-4cts. Middle of November prices 
advanced to 14 cts., middle of December 
to 15 cts., and middle of February to 
15 1-2 ete., and at this writing there have 
been sales at 16 cts., and the market bids 
fair to go out bare of stock. To sum up, 
butter dragged all the way through, and 
dumped itself in the spring at 14 to 1-3 
its starting value. 


RURAL NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 

Our coal-bin burst the other day. 
Next to putting up mismatched stove- 
pipe nothing strains the temper so 
much. It was the middle board—too 
short to reach the corner post, and held 
in place by a side brace nailed to it. 
The brace had given way, the board 
had sprung out, and there was a pile of 
coal on the floor. We looked at it the 
first day and told the cook to fill her 
scuttle from the heap, and when gone 
we would try to fix the bin. But the 
next day the pile was as large as ever, 
and the next and the next. The three 
tons seemed likely to be shoveled off the 
floor. We letit alonea week. Then an 
idea came. We took thin pieces of 
board, set them against the inside of 
the bin, and drove them down with a 
mallet through the coal, past the break. 
This stopped the flow of coal. Then 
cleaning out all the loose coal possible 
behind the board we sprung it back, 
set a lever against it, and while cook’s 
stout arms pressed it gradually back 
the lever held each inch gained. Then 
the brace was restored and cleated at 
the bottom. That two-inch cleat would 


“have saved all this trouble at the start. 


Put in your cleats where the strain is 
going to come. 


ILLINo!rs has some lively Horticultural 
Societies, to judge from the report of the 
January meeting of the Jo Daviess Co. 
Society. The ladies do their full share 
of talking, it seems, for in the discussion 
on the first paper they stood two to one 


asagainst the men. Mrs. Harris read 
an original paper on cisterns, and we 
would very much like to have heard it. 
She would fully indorse our first para- 

raph. At a previous meeting some 
one had asked for the original of Long- 
fellow’s verse beginning, ** Though the 
mills of God grind slowly,”” which is 
translated from the Sinngedicht of Fred- 
rich van Logawof the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Mrs. Downing produced the origi- 
nal in Greek from the Grecian Sibylline 
Oracles, which translated literally reads, 
“The mills of God move slowly; what 
is left is fine.”’ Among the written ques- 
tions presented were these: ‘‘A Request 
forasketch of horticulture in the days 
of Shakespeare; “Is the north star 
visible from all parts of the earth?’ 
* What is the origin of the feast of the 
Barmacides?"' and the subject for dis- 
cussion next time is celery.”’ Truly the 
Hoosiers take a wide range in horticult- 
ure. 


THE first mild weather of spring brings 
a craving for ‘* something green to eat.” 
A crisp head of lettuce at dinner and a 
dish of olive radishes at supper will go 
to the right spot. But on how many 
farmers’ tables will you find them in 
March or April, or even May? A little 
daily fussing with a hot bed will give 
them in abundance. Let the boys have 
three or four sash, all the manure they 
want, and a few hours’ time, and with 
& paper or two of seed they will keep 
your table supplied and have some to 
sell. Even a simple cold-frame—just a 
glass box set on the earth—will, a Ititle 
later in the season, do nearly as well. Of 
course it is some trouble to look after 
these beds, and if you live near a large 
grower of frame plants you had better 
pay him ten cents for lettuce and five 
cents for bunched radish. Butif not, it 
pays to grow your own. 


THE old-fashioned farmer can perhaps 
remember when he stared at the idea of 
baling hay and pufting a whole load 
into a few compact bundles. Years ago, 
however, it became a familiar practice. 
But we doubt if it has ever occurred to 
him to bale manure, and he will stare 
in good earnest to be told that Mr. 
Ackerman, of New York, is doing this 
very thing. He bales stable manure in 
a common hay-press, and finds that it 
can be handled as easily as hay; will 
keep any length of time without spoil- 
ing; does not heat, but gradually de- 
composes into a peat-like substance, and 
is in fine order toapply to the land. By 
and by we shall expect to see our far- 
mers drawing their baled hay to market 
and returning with full loads of baled 
manure. The circle of production will 
then be complete. 


HERE is a flower-note from Illinois 
that covers the whole country. “A 
leading florist of New York City says he 
has cut in the past twenty years 1,800,000 
tea roses, 1,450,000 tuberoses, and has 
made 912,000 button-hole bouquets. But- 
ton-hole bouquets are ridiculed in Ga- 
lena and are the height of fashion in 
San Francisco. A bouquet of petunias 
can be picked at one time ir the State 
Capitol grounds at Sacramento, of the 
dimensions of a bouquet formed from 
all the flowers above enumerated.”’ 


Empty cisterngand snow-heaped yards 
this winter. Providence has kindly re- 
moved the field snow by gradual thaws, 
and the people have shoveled the gar- 
den driftsinto the cisterns. Folks with- 
out gardens are now carrying water in 
tubs or hauling it in barrels. But even 
snow-drifts will not come every winter, 
and the lesson to the cistern-builder of 
the period is—build bigger. The man 
with an 8-feet cistern has four feet of 
water init, while he of the six feet has 
none, 


Our Florida readers will be interested 
to know that a venerable orange-tree in 
France has lately ended its life at the 
patriarchal age of four hundred and 
fifty-five years. The tradition runs that 
it sprung from seed given to her gar- 
dener by the Queen of Navarre, and 
that it was the largest and most pro- 
ductive tree in the orangery at Ver- 
sailles. Will some orange-grower figure 
a little and tell us how many oranges 


this tree has probably borne during its 
long life? 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside middle page.... — 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. and for outside es 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Addrees 
HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
#2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 


Canada. 
RINGLE Copres. 8 CENTA. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver. 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEW YORK, January Mth, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the Blast December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks, 


January, 1876, to 3lst Decem- 


Po on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1876 2,172,260 07 
57,101,457 73 


Total amount of Marine Premiumas.... 


No Pé@licies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire discunnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1876, to 3ist December, i876........ $5,061,095 12 
Losses paid during the same 
06 $1,995,195 49 


miume and Ex- 
pen 


$1,038,410 35 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Rtock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
Real: Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 
interest, iry notes and 
due the CrMpany, est'mated at. ..... 402,350 
Premium Notes and Bills 1512,54 38 
Total Amount of Assets............. $15,604 67 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid tu the hoiders thereof, 
or their legal revresentatives, on and after Tues- 
Gay, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal ro eentatives,on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. q he certificates to 
ve produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

vpee certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums «f the (ompany. for the 
year ending 3ist December, i876, for whieh certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUS 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
AD@LPH LEWOYSE, 


J. D. Jo 
CHARL Danis. 
w.uH.H.Mo sone, 


Lewis CUR Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES i. RU SSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Low, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STU ART, 


James G. De FORKST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ADAM BACKETT, 


GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
wre. STURGIS, 

O. Low, 


WILLIAM E. Dopa HORACE GHA 
ROYAL PHELPS EDMUSD W. CORLIES, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIO 

A. HAND WILLIAM BRYCE, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
w. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Prea't. 
A. A. RA VEN, Bd Vice Pres't. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


WILLIAM H. Foca, 
Perer V. KiNG. 


8500,.000 00 
Ke-Insurance Fund........ 525,127 30 
Outstanding Linbilities......... 108,362 15 


— — 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
REMSEN LANE. Secretarv. 


— 


John H. Horsfall. 


NO. 7 EAST EIGHTEEATH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 

FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 


Decorations in all the Newest Designs, and of 
Superior workmanship. Designs and Estia ates on 


application. 
Geods first-class. Prices low. 


_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 


We offer, at low rates, a large stock of thes. 
Plants, so much admired in the Centenn), 
Grounds, last summer. We grow largely. als, tho 
best TREES and FLOWERING it~ 
in great variety. STREET TREES, EVEK. 
GREENS, both the older kinds and the rurv; 
sorts. ROSES of large size and at low prices. 
Visitors will find our grounds near the Bricye 
Street station. For Catalogues address 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


BOX 99, FLUSHING, N. y, 


New Rochelle Raspberry. 


Produces 500 bushels to the acre, hardy as any 
oak, fruit very large. Send for Catalogue and cer. 
tificates from Downing, Parry, and others, 
have seen this wondertu! Berry. 1 plant, 75 cents. 
6, $3.50; 12,96; 100,%35. 12 plants produce enouy) 
fora g00d-sized family. 100,000 Strawberry Plants. 
Great America and others. W. CARPENTEK 
& SON, Kye, Westche ster Co., N. ¥. 


NURSE», 


Plants. Trees, Shrubs. 


RING MURRAY, 


PLANTS 


AND 


SEEDS |! 


CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for house and 
scent by mail. free of postage. 
Send stomp iilustr’d Cat. 
Address L. B. CASE, Richmond, Ind. 


COMMERCIAL 
[Estab’d 1830.) NURSERIES. 


ARDY TREES and PLANTS®—Per Doz. 
1000. Sprin List, FREF, includes 
SPECI 


At low rates to suit the times, En- 

close a letter stamp for our hand- 

semely Ulustrated Catalogue fir 

1877, and address 

THE BELLEVUE NURSERY CoO., 
Paterson, New Jersey. ae 


ALTIE! ND NOVELT ES 
Ornamental Catalogue, Tiestrated. F ruit. do., 
with Colored Piste, 6c. Free to C ustomers. 
Address Li Rochester, N. 


“Send Stamp for Catalogue, 


BEACH; SON & CO,, 


(Box 1320), 7 Barclay N. ¥ 


FARM SEEDS, Circulars of Biood- 
ed Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, 
porting dogs,&c., free. Boyer, Parkesburg, 
500 YEARLY profit from 12 hens by hate. 
ing eg@s and raising poultry by means 
of horse manure. Centennial and several Guid 
Medals, and 12 diplomas have been awarded to 
rROF. A. CORBETT, No. 7 Warren St., N.Y. llus- 
trated Catalogue sent on receipt of 3c. postage. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL*COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 456. N. Y. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyne, 
Jr.. D.D., on Church Work. Setting forth in 
three articles: INGATHERING, TRAINING 
and WORK, the methods adepted by the 
Church of the “ Holy Trinity,”’ (New York City.) 
and the results attained. 


No. 2, HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, tn four articles: 
MEANS OF STUDY; METHODS; MOKE 
ABOUT METHODS; and STUDYING THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. Giving plain 
and practical directions to Sunday-Schouw!l 
Teachers and otber Lay Students of the Bible 
what books to get, and how to use them in 
Bible Study. 


Mo. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 


(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
Comprising a brief account of his Western 
Trip, together with “Notes by the Way,” in 
which he has given sketches of the peopie and 
places on his route. 

&#™ Sold by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents, or any two numbers for 2 cents. 
Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
27 PARK PLACE, New YORK. 
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Marcu 28, 1877. 


Financial. 


From Monday, March 19, to Saturda y 
March 2A. 
Financial Quotations—told.— 


Monday. Raturday. 

ar. 19. Zt. Mar. 

Gold (highest) ..... ....... score 
Leaai Tenders..... 99.65 ........ 85.05 ..... ee 


Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures inchoate offers made, instead 
sales.) 


Bide tor “tate Bonds. 
AlabDama 5a. "S5..... 37 N.Y. 66. IS78.. — 
do Se. a7 N.Y. fie, G0, 
do Me, "BA.... 87 N.Y. 66. GL, 
do Ba, 1s VY. 
Ark. te, tunded 25 te. 122 


Y. 

-¥. G.L. 

( 

(. fe A. @?..... 


do is, OU. & C. ta. 
a0 78, Ark. ALO 
Copnecticut ts. C..coup.. 45 
Ua. 6 { do A.AU 5 
40 new bonda. *und. act, W..... 
ado 7a, ind’sed. Meo 
40 ia, gold oonds wy N.C J 
Indiana os.......... AAO 
fll. coup. te, N.C... S.7.. clase 2 
Ili. (a. coup. 79 wis de du 
Ih. War toan....... du du 
Kentucky tis........ le Ohio fis, "BL... 
Louisiana fi@........ do 
Louisiana N.B..... Rhode tsiand ts.... 
do N.FLD. Bouth Carolina 
do Penite't’ ry. do fe.Jan.4AJu. 47 
do * do te. Aor. & Oe 
do do L.C.. — 
do sa. LB 1875 a0 L.c. A&O 45 
ado 1 ao of 3 
do is. consol’d. 40 Non-fund. b 2x 
Mich. te. 79..... Tenn. tia, old........ 
do te, new. 44 
Miseour’ te. Va. old 
ado ts wik de nob ul 
Funding b. -- G0 mat. coup 


a0 Coneecl.. se. 40 


H. & St.J.. due do deferred... .... 6 
14 D. of Co. 4, 
N.Y. Reg. B’y L.... do smal! bh. 
N.V.C. B'y ao Hegis....... 7% 
N.Y. 6a. 
Feret e.- 

= @ dara Tdava. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the weck ending Murch 24, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 18.9% pkes. 
Exports, 8,410 pkgs. There have been large sales 
of State butter for export this week, mostly at ® 
cts... with some emal! parcels at Tio 4 and 
odds and ends at Iel8§ cts. Western has been In 
light supply. and finest has sold quick on arrival 
at fall prices. New batter is running poorer than 
usual.and it is impossible to sell lots together 
unieas they are uniformly fine flaver and quality. 
Fine new Welsh Northern butter of the "est is 
worth 2x¢2ic.,. and selected single fancy tubs new 
State may bring 2*@icts., while winter new bat- 
ter streakea and is worth cts. We 
quote: New butter, fine flavor, Wets.. Western 
fresh creamery make, We tse.;: fall make, good te 
choice, Weatern fresh mill butter, Te; 
fall make, fair to good, ike 7lc.; fresh roll butter. 
N. State dairy, tine, debre 
of the market, lX«l5c.; N. Y. State dairy, good to 
choice, 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 5.197 boxes. 
Exports, 7.902 boxes. Gold, 044. Cable, 7%. The 
market ia dull and prices are fully ‘<c. lower than 
last week. We quote: State factory fancy Sept. and 
Oct. make, State factory, prime. early 
make, ; State factory, fair to good. 
Western fair to good, early make, lhe e.; Western 
choice flat and Cheddar cheese, lit ifc.; skimmed, 
half-skimmed., ete., I2c. 

Egae.-- There was less trade and a weaker feel- 
ng atthe close. We quote: Fresh near-by marks, 
per Melicts.; Western and southern, per 
doz., 15416 seta. 

Live Poultry.—Fowls, perib., Wale. roosters, 

Beans are plenty, especially medium, and prices 
lower. Marrows, per bush., 42.50; 
per bush., 2.25, 

and Western pure wax. 


Oranges are higher. Florida, per box, #6.%@ 

Cranberries.—Choice bushel crates, 
$2.75. 


Dried Apples continue dul! and are lower. 
We quote; Sales 100 bbls. Prime State fruit ready 
packed and in new barrels at 4',c.; State, sliced, 
quarters, tad sc. 

Maple Sugar arrives sparingly and sells at 
la@licts. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and S7 Broad St., 
CORNER 8OUTH WILLIAM &T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commia- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon a8 sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIs & 
New 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Catexii! 
Mountain and wother creameries. 


H. GOODIN SON, 


Loan, Banking & Collection Office 


OTTAWA, KANSAS, 


The above firm will, untit! further notice. pay the 
following rates of interest on fime deposits, sent to 
them by drafts on New Vork or Poet Office Orders, 
insumsct S25, 850, $100. or 8200, 

if left 5. 4,or6 months. ten per cent. perannum; 
if teft Yor 12 months. twelwe per cent. per annum. 
Certificates of Deposit will be sent to each Depos- 
itor immediately upon receipt of funda, and each 
Certificate witl be patd at maturify at the office of 
the firm oratthe bankirg house of Mesars. Win- 
slow, Lanter & Co., New York, presentation 
of same properly endorsed. Parties need have no 
fears about sending money to the above firm. 
They are nof stock sewindlers or lottery agents. 
but witha residence of over twenty-two yearsin this 
State, and «a taverable acquaintance among busi- 
menund attorneys here, they are doing & success- 
ful Loan, Collecteom, and Evchange Business, and 
using their time depostts tn such investments as 
will bring asure and prompt return of the money 
when due. All busines*® promptiy attended to. 
Abundant references furnished lepositors on 
application. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missourt and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as 4n Assurance, 

that we loan pot to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over siz years’ business 

never losta dollar: never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal: no tnvestor through us ever did 

orever will getan acre of land. Serd for particu- 

lars and references. J. B. WA 

LAWRENCE, KAN. ofr HENRY DICKINSON, 
Vunager. Pine Street. Yew York 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


OF 


Liverpool and London 
and Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Statement, Jan, Ist, I1S77. 


ASSETS. 
. oc 8160.000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortenge.. 1.035.400 00 
nited States Government Bonds. 1,499,487 50 


in course Of collection. 247.481 59 
. cc 274.774 80 


$3,652,063 33 


LIABILITIES. 


S1S81.159 
Keimsurance Fund........ 1.182.847 
Pernmranent Insurance Deposit..... 206,438 72 
All other Liabilities................ 176 518 


#1,N37,396 41 
1,514,666 


Surplus over a'l Liabilities. 


INCOME. 


Interest, Rents, ete.... .. 170.5485 S14 


EXPENDITURE. 


laid ....... $904.21 35 
Commis<ione, Taxes and 
all other charwes............... 655.026 00 


$1,592,244 47 


New York Office, No. 45 William St. 


J. EB. PULSFORD, Rea. Manager. 
ARTHUR PELL, Dep. Manager. 
CHAS. SEWALL. Dep. Manager. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 


Cer. of Court and Montague Mtreeta. 


BEECHER & BENEDICT, Managers. 
A COOD BUSINESS 


is ensured to an active, Gaseroricina man by ad- 
dressing Box 77%, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, Mass. 

Sammer Term begins Tuesday, April 3. 
Pupils must be present on the evening of the 2nd. 
_ Apply to Mies ELLEN M. HASKELL, Prin 

IRIVATE TUTOR IN GERMAN OR 

other studies. Would accompany a family, or 


callat residence. Bestof reference. Addres« tu 
care uf L.. W. Hart, A.M... 44 Court street, Brookiyn. 


Boarding se hoot “4 miles from 
Crotop-on- Hudson. _B. Warring, A A. M. 


$I Pays LESS ONS 


NEW ENG. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


eminent Teachers, Pupiis in | 
__—syears. E. TOU RJEE, Music Halil, Bostoa. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Por io bession reopens Jan. 
RE HYATT. President. 


TA MMERING and Stuttering effectually re- 
moved. Adoress for circulars, American 
institute, 1 Waverley Place, New York, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. ° 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


CHURCH DECORATION. | 


PASTORS or TRUSTEES Building or Repairing 
Churches should read our Hand 
Painting, Lighting, Ventiiatuon, &c. Sent free. 

Church Arechiteeta, 
Miand Broadway, New York. 


BUCKEVE BELL 
Est abis in 


Superior Ke wanted 
with th Ro y 

Sch ree Kir 
Alarm Tower ¢ er ranted 


«trat 


Tones sar & 102 St 


MENEELY KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, 
Manufacture a superior quality of Be 
Special attention given to CHE BELLS 
lilustrated Catalogue sent free 


Church, School, elarm. Fine waoed, low-prieed, warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 740 testimonials, prices, ete., sent free. 


Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc.. 
1626. sre made at “ THE BELL 
FOUNDER Weer troy. ew Patent 
Catalogues Iree. No 


tnewn &. the since 


— 


DA NC “KELETON! 
phat mekes it dance 
humbuggery out- 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
i4 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director 
whe may beinany part of the room 
May be examined by Spectators, 
whe cannot discover the trick. 
Similarte Prof. Pepper's" Dane 
ing Skeleton. lmmens«ely senaae- 
fiona! Sent with full directions 
for cts. Kichards M'tyg 
Co... Ashland Block. Chicago. 


SLOCUTIONISTS JOURNAL cives 

4 st standard and new pieces for professional 
and amateur Keaders and Speakers, and intereat- 
ing articies priate subjects. Just thethme 
wanted. t@ « of =f newsdealer or by mail. 
HANEY CO =t.. New Vork 


SOR SALE OR TOL ET. A very desirable 
dwelling, Scuth-eust corner of Hewes Street 
and Lee Avenue, Wiiliamaburen, rooms —double 
favorable. (inivy ten minutes from 
ferry. A. P. ALAN, Pine St... N.Y 


9 Extra Fine Mined Cards, with name, 10 
ets., post-pard. L. JUNES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


y os NAME PRINTED on © Mixet Cards 
for tie. CLISTON BRos.. CLINTONVILLE, CT. 


5 Py Visiting Cards, wae name Iie. and stamp. 
Ag te Outfit ite. LC. Coe & Co., Brvatol, Ct. 


? FANC CARDS, styles, with name, poat- 
paid. Union Card Nassau. Rennes. Co., N.Y. 


5 FANCY CARDS, ten stvies, with your name in 
gilt, oc. Try us. -CHELL Bros., Maiden, N.Y. 


66 a week in your own town. Terme and $5 out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & Portland. Me 


BARLOW’S | THE FAMILY W BLUE 


Ds. WILT BERGER, 


INDIGO BLUE | 2d le Iphin. 
Glass Ornamenting Company. 


AND COLORED EMBOSSED GLASS, 
tor Banks. (ffices, Vestibules, Cars and Windows 
ADVERTISING SIGNS FOR EVERY BU 
Medels, Trade Marks, Line Drawings, and names 
engraved upon pis Sy or colored glasa by our new 
process, HENRY W. LAW. Manager 

LJ and 155 Centre, W. Cor. of Canal at.. N. 


— 


-Madame FOY’'S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every jyear, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
ands TYLE tsackne wledged the 
BEST ARTI LEofthekindever 
made. For sale by al) leading 
Jobbers and retailers. Beware of 
imitations and infringementa. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & ARON, 


New Haven. (non. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Batt, Porcelain Buff, Biue, 
Biue Biack, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or cnange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order frum designs. 


FSTARBLISHED 1844, 


PERTH AMBOY, 
ENTS and 3 cent stamp for beautifa: 
Chromo Cards, or Seroll of White ané 
®) Samples, with name. By Return Mail. rhow 
sands say: at their be: 
W. C. CANNe N. Box 279. Mass 
? FANCY CARDS, i styles. with name, We. 


USE 


And Milward’s Helix’’ Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrapvers.) Bold Kv@rvwhere 


A COMPLETE FLOWER 


Garden for ® cta. To introduce our unsurpassed 
Flower Seeds we will send to any address, for 5@ 
cts. and stamp, 20 packages our choicest varie- 
ties (our selection). Catalowue for stamp. Al! seed 


warrantec A. Howard & Cuo., -eedaman, -ontousne, 
Hancock Co his offer willnot be repeated 


INSURANCE COMPAL 


F. 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


RMS AS F 
ANY OTHER COMPA 
ORGANIZED APRIL 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000, 000. 


Fira Pron ut of All at Centennial, 


¢Printing.~. : 


own 


ES to Mfrs, KELSEY A co. Cane 


» oe WHY ret 


for ‘ 
Mii “a, * 

ert te Fa 
VA 
in 

Ha Vier 


s. PL $10 areata au, N.Y. 


DRAINERD ARMSTRONG & 
AY 
5 OU) iT 
3ROIDEFR 
4 SRO 
OR 
For \p- 
\] 
Bath. et. 


Vow th 


STATED 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


ORGANIZED 1850 —- 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7 


ON PRESENTATION. 
“AMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, “up't. Viddle Department. 
Drexe! Bullding. cor. Wal hand Broad Sta, 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


be 


ed a. now 
al tle the 


T re to the pubite The FINEST be 
y (he prureat vege oils uaert in 
Vor In the Nursery te ha- Ne Be wat, 
Vorth ten time mite foever other anc fat lw i; 
Yamnle bot 9 6 


[75 cents. 
Address BK, New Vor® lity. 
- 


lor Sale by all Drugeists. ze 


and defective drafts cured. 
CUIMNEYS | saved, ano heat increased with the 
“pirral Draft. Send stamp for c*reularto HE 
COLFORD. Sansom “t.. Phila. 
LEAMNON DVE=~ COLOR 
LEAMNON'S DV ES COLOR WOOLENS. 
FAMON'S DVES COLOR OTTONS. 
LEAVON'= DVES COLOR ANY THING. 


( rimeon,. Violet. Red. 
areen, Scarlet. Slate. Brown. k. Blue 


Bach liye colores from one ta two of 
any shade, with certain 
best and cheapest colors tmilyand Punew 


me ACHILI¢ THE A 
full directions for all uses, with a besutiful «a: 
ple ecard, showing how te make thirty eix « 
sent to any address for aS cent stamp. or the «an 
with packace of receipt of 25 cent 
All druggists «ell t 

WELLA, RICH ARDION & CO... Burlington, Vt 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


A complete guide to advertisers, New ar 

A necessity to all who advertise. 
The and re liable we wk thie | 

Pitts AVER nitree toall wh 

ENTS, PHILADEL 
diet our Ratimate before making eny advert 
contracts. business ie large. une: 
ces the lowest. Terme the het 


DENT 


ty? OSE OF 


Tiland and Self-inkiny. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 18. 


Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, MARCH 19. 

Ex-Gov. Emory Washburn of Massachusetts 
dead. Delegations representing Gov. Cham- 
berlain and Wade Hampton call on the Presi- 
dent to urge the claims of the rival Governors, 

Gov. Packard recruiting troops in New 
Orleans, and threatens to take forcible pos- 
session of the State Government. Gov. Nich- 
olls arrests some of his recruiting officers, and 
has bewun legal measures for dispossessing 
him. A conference of coal companies, to 
tuke action to improve the trade, has been 
called, to meet in New York.——Sultan opens 
Turkish Parliament in person; Turks de- 
teated in Bosnia. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 

Action in regard to South Carolina and 
Louisiana not decided upon at the Cabinet 
meeting. Prof. Leconte strongly urged for 
Commissioner of Agriculture.—Judge Reed 
of the Circuit Court renders a decision affirm- 
ing Wade Hampton's title as Governor.—— 
William H. Vanderbilt says that he will not 
build a rapid transit road in New York. The 
plan of an underground line to Forty-second 
street is discussed. Aug. L. Soule, ot Spring- 
ficld, appointed to the Massachusetts Supreme 
Bench in place of Judge Devens, member of 
the new Cabinet.——Labor riot in Berlin. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 21. 

The Cabinet holds two meetings on South- 
ern affairs. Messrs. Evarts, Schurz and Key 
tavor a withdrawal of the troops. This not 
passed, and the President and Cabinet decide 
unanimously to send a special commission to 
Louisiana to examine and report. Mr. Wheel- 
er will head the commission, and Judge Davis 
will be a member, if they will consent. The 
President states that the blacks are to be 
protected, Stanley Matthews and J. D. 
Cameron elected U. S. Senators from the 
States of Ohio and Penn. respectively. Ex- 
Mavor Hall, of New Yerk, disappears.— 
Extra session of Congress in June probable. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 

Gen. MeClellan’s nomination for Commis- 
siener of Public Works in New York City 
defeated inthe New York Senate.-— Special 
committee reports to the Ohio Legislature 
that the Ashtabula disaster was caused by 
defects in the original construction of the 
bridgwe, which might have been discovered at 
uny time by careful inspection.-—-Ex-Gov. 
Brown, of Tennessee, agrees to serve on the 
Louisiana Commission. —— No word from 
Qakey Hall.———The Emperor William's birth- 
day celebrated with great festivity in Berlin. 

Russia has sent Montenegro provisions 
fora year.—— Prince Charles of Hesse dead. 
FRIDAY. MARCH 23. 

The President invites Govs. Chamberlain 
and Hampton to come to Washington to con- 
suit on South Carolina affairs. John D. Lee, 
Ex-Mormon bishop, shot at the scene of the 
Mountain Meadow massacre: in bis confes- 
sion he implicates Brigit am Young and others. 
Russian fieet arrives in New York. The 
head bookkeeper of the Brooklyn Bank steals 
about £155.000, but arrested and all but £10,000 
recovered. Montenegro refuses Turkish 
termes, 

SATURDAY, MARCH 2. 

Gov. Chamberlain of South Carolina agrees 
to visit Washington at the invitation of the 
President. It is claimed that Tweed, Inger- 
soll and Woodward, of the old New York 
Ring, are ready to testify that Ex-Mayor 
Makey Hall shared in the plunder, and that 
his sudden absence 1s thus accounted for.— 
A plot to rob the Government of $250,000 on 
altered bonds frustrated at Newark.——The 
boat race between Oxford and Cambridge, 
Phngland, endsin a dead heat; Oxford claims 
to have broken an oar.——Walter Bagehot, 
the author, dead.——Turks burn a Herze- 
yovinian village. 


SUPESIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 


Llas justly acquired the reputation of being 
THE | SALVATOR FOR | INVALIDS AND THE 
AG ED. » IN OMP, ARABLE ALIMENT 
~ FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION _ 

OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR 
"NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED » Feve 
AND A RELIABLE : RE MEDIAL . AGENT IN 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND 

INTESTINES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
»" the principal cities of the United States. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS 
153 W ater Street, New York, 


..7 


Starch 


is the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL in the World. 


is perfectly PURE-free from acids and other foreign substances 


that injure Linen. 


is STRONCER than any other — requiring much less quantity in 


using. 


is UNIFORM - stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


A 


SPECIAL OFFER. Goods tothe amount of $5 and upwards 
ordered through the medium of this Advertisement, will be entitled to 


a Reduction of TEN PER CENT., for the month of April only, 
IMPORTANT TO LADIES! 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS.) 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS AND LOW PRICES! 


I am now prepared to mg <A my customers vo a Single article at Wholesale Prices. I 


import all my own Hair from 


Ladies’ Fronts (Saratoga Waves) 
You cam save money 


give the best of satisfaction. by giving good 
orders by mail. They will be forwarded you 


and if not found as represented can be returned at my exrpenac. 
t-office order: they could then be forwarded by mail, thus 


$5 should be accompanied by a 

saving you the expressage. 

SARATOGA WAVES and FRIZZES, com- 
bined on real white hair net, $5, $6.50 each. 
Vegetable net, $4, $5, and $6 each. 

THE CENTENNIAL WAVE is very similar, 
both new and very simple, only $1.50 each. 
These wavesare all the very latest yo weigh 
but \ of an ounce,and make a handsome 

and stylish full prem head dress. 

THE MARGUERITA WAVE, something en- 
tirely new, with Frizzes in front and covers 
the back hair. Prive only $4. 

FINGER PUFFS . each, extra size, made 

so as to enable purc hasers to redress them. 


uropean markets. 
I keep constantly on hand a are and varied id. of Switches, (urls, Puffs, 

iga, etc., etc. 
and buy better gooda of me than from any 
Special attention paid to the making up of Ladies’ own Hair and Combings. 


Below are some of my pric es 


‘an therefore match any Color and Shade. 
Frizzea, Braida, 
first class hanas only. 
er house in the Union. 
I guarantee to 
Send your 
with privilege to examine ; 
or a less amount than 


My work is made ve 
ot 


oods at the lowest possible prices. 

express, C. D., 

Orders 

They speak for themselves: 

PRIZETTES by the yard, 2), 3% and 4c. per 
yard. 

FRIZETTES, NATURAL CURL, in one yard 
pieces, 60c. per yard. 

FULL SET of BACK Nelson NATURAL 
Curls, each $5, $8, $11 and $15. 


we a FRONT BANDS, each $8, $4, $5, $6 
an 
Grays extra. 
HUMAN HAIR, by pound or ounce, 
PURCHASED or taken in exchange. 


also 


WIGS MADE IN THE BEST OF STYLE, AND WARRANTED TO FIT, 


At $12 


. £16, $20 and $25 each. 


Price List of Human Hair Switches. 


No. Ounce. Length. Each. 
Real Hair Pompadour .. ly Win $0 % 

* French Hair “ 22 105 

6 * HairSwitch 26 12 
7 3 . 1 65 
10 “ 36 4 
il French Hair Switch ..2' 2 
4 3 28 3 10 
14 = 28 5 10 


No. Ounce. Length. Each. 
17 Real Extra Long Hair... .3'4 $9 2 
> 4% xX 15 Oo 
25 36 25 00 
18-in. Real Hair Natura! Curls, ea... 


* This is the length of the hair before it is woven. 


Switches and Curls in Drahe, Reds,and Grays are extra price, according to shade. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


ENGLISH HAIR PLNS, assorted sizes, 

box. 

CRIMPIS G PINS, 25e. a box. 

CURLING TRONS, We., Bec. and ec. each. 

C URLING STIC KS, Lic. and 2e. 
eac 

PINCHING IRONS, and 9c. each. 


WAVING LRONS, $1.50 and $2 ea 
IWN DIAMOND PEARL- 
2c. 


| SUPERIOR FRE NCH _— POW DER, 


highly recommended, 
DIAMOND POW DER, 
BLONDE, 25c. a bx 


GOLD, SILVER, 


Hair Jewelry made to order in any Sendb. 


IT also keep on hand a large and well selected stockeof every article connected with the 
Hair business, which I am prepared to sell at the very lowest prices. 


HEN RY 


JULIAN, 


30! Canal Street, 2 doors west of Broadway, N. Y., 


Send for Circular. 


OPPOSITE THE BRANDRETH HOUSE. 


ve conc .uded to give 


Faitu. This icture should 


3 


They «re fur ow 
Os & BUPplement 
the compiete sere. 


Rock of Ages 
f three for &0e. 
expressly for our Rock of aud we 
us. We will ship it address 

Any of our 
may receive, ! 
by return mall. 


25c.ROCK OF AGES, 25c. 


**Rock of Ages, cleft for me 
ILet me hide myself in thee.” 


THE MOST GRANDLY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING EVER ISSUED. 


Having purchased we eatire edition of this most magnifeent and superb work of art—we 


EVERY PATRON OF THIS 
AB Opportenitr for securing one of thes clegynt pictures which ix a most striking illustrat on of 
ador: the walle of every C 
ail may secur one of these we offer it 36 cota. per copy. thas the OOST 
FULL cur patrons aud abeut the actual cost +f Possace, wrapping, tubing, ew 
For beauty aud worth thie picture is witnout ag equal. 


ILLUMINATED MOTTOERS: 
“God bless our Home.” “The Lord is my Shepherd.” “* Praise the Lord.” 


These Motto-s are printed in O'4 English trpe, with most ecolertng and deaign 
any thing of the kind ever issued. 


PAPER 


rigtinn family in the! ud. In order that 
IN 


iutroduce these gems «f art 


“aod they can be sent t any of our patrons at BOe, each, or 
Size. WwW bw 25 inches. 

We alee offer . and Gilt Frame. bighiy polished. This Frame is designed 
quaranter perfect satusfaction to those ordering it from 
ire one of 81.00, fully prepaid. 


trons not with any of the above-named article« 
returned to us in good order, will have their money refu 


CUT OUT AND MAIL THESE: 


On receipt of this order and 
cents. we we wil! 
sour address our “ 
Ages. 


Trt 


DER. ORDER. 

On receipt of thi« order and 
we will send 
wiirese either of the three 


ora three for Wie 


ORDER. 

On reeeipt of this order and 
we wil! send to vrour ad. 
dress. free. our Frame made 
for Rock of Ages. 


yous 


#) days ‘rom date of thi« paper. 
W, TAYLOR. Secy & Treas, 
J.D. MORGAN, Manager. 


Nore—No pleture will be «ent without one or all 
one oF tWO Metices are oF ‘ered the names must be apecified. The above orders are good for only 
All orders must be addressed 

LONDON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
161 & 183 W. Second &t., Cincinauati, O. 
\ This advertisement pocitively NOT appear again. 


of the above orders being enclewed. Wheo only 


TAKE: 


drop post. 
cry 


THE CELEBRATED 


‘““CHARTER OAK CITY”’ 


SHIRTS, 


Manufactured by MceCULLOUGH 

ROBERTSON, Hartferd, Conn. 
Special attention given to 

SUPERIOR CUSTOM SHIRTS 


from measure. All in want of a first-class articie 
should not fail to write us. Bianks and instruc. 
tions for self-measurement furnished on applica- 
tion. Agents wanted in every town. 


Hymn Tune Books 
GS FOR THE SANCTY CTUARY 


NGS AND CONGR 


Mis TAL SONGS 


CHAPEL SONGS 


Ban. SOCIAL MEETING & FA 


York, Chicago & New Orleans» 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS, speak quick! A little territor 

mains unassigned for Memeirse eof P. 
Bliss, by WHITTLE. MOODY ana SANKEY, with 
Stee! plate portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and chil- 
dren-to be published in a few da rs. Address 
A. &. BARNES & CO... Publishers. New York or 
Chicago. By the same Publishers, Autobiegra- 
phy of Finney. 


30,000 copies sold in two months. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


New Book,” ADVENTURES OF ToM SAWYER,’ 
is the book that outsells everything, and the one 
agents make money on. Don't foot away time on 
dull works, ous get this live book. Send for circu- 
lars, terma, to 


Am. Pub. Co. Hartford, Ct. : Cin., O. 


FIRST PREMIUM U. S. Centennial Exhibition, 


t« Wanted ! Medals and Diplomas award 


HOLMAN IAL BIBLES 


1.800 illustrations. ddress for new circulars, 
A.J. HOLMAN & CO.,, ARCH Street, Phila. 


MI 


Chicago, Ill.; 


— 


LADIES can make $5a day in their ove city or 
town. town. Address, Ellis Manf'x Co., Walth m. Mase. 


THE MORNING HOUR. «. 
‘A.B rie. D.D. 
Now ready agents. The great subscription 
book of the year. Meets a daily household want. 
The authoris everywhere known. His other books 
have had great sale, and are in constant demand. 
This is his crowning work. Exclusive territory. For 
full particulars address J. H. Boston, Mass. 
8593 w Articles Samples free. 
Address M. Linington, hicago 


ASENTS WANTED to seii tne 


17 Aaunte in Jan., ‘77, with 


*t book of Moody aud Sankey. Send 
tic. fur complete copy of bow k and full out- 


fit. We have an immense a k of Theological and 
-School all c 
BB ALS & SONS. “Park Row, Now York. 


-Impe rters 


~The choicest in the world— 
in America—sataple 


prices—J argest Compan 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements-—don't waste time—send fur Cireuiar to 
ROBERT WELLS, 45 Vesey st., N.Y. P.O. Box. (287 


per day at home. Sampies worth 
$5 to $2 tree. STINSON & CO., Portiand, Mer 


JIKST-CLASS AGENTS.— New Patenta. Sell at 
sight. FELTON & CO., 


119 Naseau st.. N. ¥. 


& year to Agents. Outfit and a 
$25 Shot Gun sree. For terms ade 
dress, J. Worth & Co., St.Louis, Mo, 

to travel and «cll Dealers ear 


ANTED WE’ new anbreakable *himneys and 


lamp goods, NOPEDDLING. Salary iiberal. busi- 
ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO... M4 Main St... Owe 


$3 WATCHES. Che in the knows 
world. wate Aagrnta, 
For OU L T b. 0. A hie ago 
95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
| our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

ChromoC ards. samples, worth 


ree 
[Establisl.ed 1830. | ONS, BOSTON 


$12 


AGENTS 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


ed term? free. _TRU C 0. Augusta, Maing 
doubie their money selling “ Dr. 
Chase’ s Improved (#2) ceipt 


Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase's Print- 
ting House. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


E. We have tne 
largest and best selling 
Packacein the 
World. contains 
of 18 enre 
penhoider .eoiden pen a piece of Valuatie 
Compiete sample package. with clegant gold plated 
sieeve and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
cents. § packaces, with assorted! Jew 
Wied Gold Patent Lever free to all agente 


‘Can Learn 
to Play on 
the PIANO- 
FORTE or ORGAN 


in one day by using “Mason s 
Ch yonta 10 years old can 
learn easily. Ender: by best 
musical people in Boston. Won- 
der of the 19th Century. Every- 

body delighted. A musical edues- 
tion for almost nothi Full set 


Charts. with instrections, only gi 
to any addrers«n receipt of 


oan 


Fr. W. 


ia teat 


et wonder 
have one.” Publ er Boston Daily 
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Marcu 28, 1877. 


THE CHRI- ITA N UNION. 


SendOne Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's 


‘ontains 1s, Words, Rates of Spelling. 
ubles of Money, Weights and Meas- 

Abbreviations, Words, l’hrases., 

Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin 

and the Modern Languages. Moroceo 

or: Gilt Edges. By Mall on receipt 
f 81.00. For sale by ai! dealers. 


Ivison, ~Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


PUBLISHERS WERSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 & 140 Grand Street. New Vork. 


‘* The very beat Book of the kind.’’ 


CALVARY SONGS. 


A NEW AY™MN AND TUNE BOOK, 
For the Family and the Sunday-Scheool. 
PREPARED BY 

vy. Chas. Robin D.D., and Theo- 
Se dore Perkins. : 


Containing many new and old pieces. and nearly 
all the popular music sung in revival meetings by 
Mr. Sankey, Mr. Weeks, and Mr. Bliss. ree 
large editions have been sold already. 


35 Cents per Copy. $30.00 100 Copies. 


Specimen pages furnished on application. 
Just Published and for Sale by 


The American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 Philade!iphia.—A. KIRK PATRICK. 
40 Win St.. Boston.—J. A. CROWLEY. 
73 Randols Street, Chicago.—W. KR. PoRT. 
Wi N. Sixth St. Louls.—S. PAXSON. 
a. Scofield.—10 Bit Bible Heuse,. New Vork. 


= SONGS of P. P. BLISS.” 
This New Book contains the 
B=3T and most popular songs 
SACRED and SECULAR, 
of thee ate P. P. 


BLISS, “The 
most of which can 
be obtained In 
ue OTHER P. P. Bliss,” 
JAMES R. MURRAY 
! Contains also a fine 


portrait of P. P. Bliss, 
and sketch of his life. 
Mailed on receipt of 30 cts. in 
; boards, 60c. cloth, 76c. full gilt 
binding BRAINARD’S SONS, 


0. 


RATOR V.—And Oration by Rev. Henry Ward 

delivered before the National Schouw! 
of Elocution and Oratory of Philade!phia. Paper 
binding, 15 cents; cloth, % cents. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of the price 
CO., 418 Chestnut St.. P hiladelphia. 


The International Review 


FOR MARCH, NOW READY. 


I. The Administration of President Grant Re 

viewed. 

Il. Theory and Frectice in Architecture. By 
James C. Bayle 

ill. German Comic Papers. By Julius Duboe. 

Two Norse Mages. By l’rot. Hjalmar H. Boye 
sen, of Cornell. 

Vv. Responsible Government. By Van Buren 
Denstow, LL.D.. of Chicago Law School. 

VL. The Universit Upesie. By Dr. Carl M 

of: 

Vil. J. Lowell ana Literary Criticiem 
By Ray Palmer. 

The senutes | article on Art in Europe by P.G. am 
erton. a Soanet by (. T. Tennyson, Literar 
and Scientific Reviews, etc. 

Price One Dollar. Per annum, $5. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO. 


PRIME ENJOYMENT 


FOR A YEAR, 
Less Than Four Cents a Week. 


HOME MADE ATTRACTIVE 


BY INTRODUCING THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which, for more than fifty-five years 
HAS BEEN THE 


BEST STORY, SKETCH, 


AND 


FAMILY PAPER. 


As is weil known all over tne United States. .. 
is published weekly. contains eight large es, 
clearly printed on good paper; fliled with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the best writers :; 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is 
willing to have her chiloren read. The whole 
tone of the paper is pure and elevating. 

It also contains istorical aud Biowvraphical 
articles; Scientific; Agricuiture and Household 
Departments: Fashion Articie weekly, tresh and 
unexecelled ; Notes; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes ; ve and Girls’ Columns; and 
Strong and ng Editorials, etc..etc. Is just 
such a oy as everybody loves to redd, and the 
price is on 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample copy containing ciub wates, ete., sent on 
receipt of Jcentstamp. Addre 


BENNETT FITCH, 
726 Sansom St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGIC LANTERNS A AND STEREOP- 


.&H.T. ANTHONY &CU.., 501 Broadway. N. Y.. 

opposite i Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and Views, 

Chromos aod Frames. Albuma, 

Glass, P hotograph c Materials. 

t premium at Vienna & PPhiladelphan 


BECKER BROS., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CILT MOULDINGS, 


Looking Giese and tw A Frames. Aliso dealer 


in Looking Pla West th Street, 
bet. 8th end Aves., N Ctures framed in 
Black Wainut, anda Orpamenta! 


Special Attractio: in 
Ladies’ Suits. 


WE are OFFERING an 
EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE ASS8ORTMENT of 
LADIES’ SUITS and MANTLES, 

The LATEST PARIS, BERLIN 
And LONDON STYLES ia EVERY VARIETY of 
NEW and SEASONABLE MATERIALS, 
MADE EXVRESSLY FOR US by 
The CELEBRATED ARTISTS, PINGAT., 
WORTH, RODRIQU ES, PASQUALE, JORDAN, 
AUBREY, Etc. 

Also SUITS and ROBES of ALL KINDS, 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
Unsurpassed for ELEGANCE of #TYLE and 
FINISH. 

In NEW and BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS and 
COMBINATIONS, INCLUDING SOME 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGALNS in 


Silk Dresses, 
FANCY BLACK and COLORS, 
From $20 Upward, | 


LATEST STYLE and SUPERIOR WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY. 4th AV., Oth anc 10th STREETS 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Have new eon Exhibition a Large Superb 
Lot ot 


Real Persian Rugs, 


IN BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS AND OF EXTRA- 
ORDINARY FINE TEXTU RE. 


Also, a choice collection of 
SMYRNA, TURKEY, AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUCS, 


JUST LANDED. 


In Carpetings by the yard they are offering 
FRENCH aod AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
in all the new popular shadings. 

BIGELOW COMPANY WILTONS, 
CROSSLEY'S VELVETS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN BRUSSELS and 

TAPESTRY CARPETING. 
A GREAT REDUCTION from FORMER PRICES, 
Also, choice INGRAINS IN BRUSSELS STYLES 
with BOKRDEKS TOMATCH. 


CORTICINE, 


The new patent floor-covering. suitable for 
banks, offices, balls, restaufants,and steam-ships. 
It is warm, noiseless, thoroughly damp-proof, 
inodurous, and of great durability. It ts made in 
plain and figured patterns, and can be tastefully 
laid, With appropriate borders. 


649, 651 and 655 Broadway. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
are continually securing the latest 


NOVELTIES 


IN 
Rich French Flowers, and Os«trich 
Feat ri 


eral Carnitares f 
& Evening Coat = 


“* Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES and BASKETS flied 
with beautiful tropical Leaf Plants, “a soeciaity.”’ 
To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER 
28 BE. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
LOEW ENSTELN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SPECIALTIES. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


DRESS-MAKING. BLACK DRESS SILKS. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every BUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


14th *T. AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 


BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants’ and young children’s 
wear, at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. Richly-made Sacques tor Children 
a Speciality. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
88 Broadway, and 18 E. 1th St. 


Infants’ complete Wardrobes................. 96.0 
Furnished Baby 
Unfurnished... 


For Sale by 


DRUGGISTS 


| EVERYWHERE, 
(Trade Mark.) 


The only known Effective Remedy 
For the Certain Cure of 


DYSPEPSIA, INDICESTION, AND 
LOSS OF APPETITE. 


Contains no Curative Properties for any other 
Piseases. It is nota Patent Medicine. but a Stand- 
ard Kemedy, and has been used for many years by 
the best Medical Fac ulty of Europe with perfect 
suecess. It is largely used in all the principal hos- 
pitais for the cure of the above diseases. 

Cases of Chronic Dysoceps<ta cured in the taat 
four months of New York City and surrvund- 
ings, to any of whom, by kind permission, we refer 


Price, 81.00 per ez. Bottle. 


Address: De Granby & Co., 
(Sole Agents for U. 
~ MAIDEN ‘Lanse. Naw Yous 


DELLUC & CO, 


635 BROADWAY, 


Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash : 
DELLUC'S GLYC AREIL HAIs 


an Hair-Dressing ; 
ELLUC'S BISCOTINE, 
oe food for children and invalids; 
DELLUC'S TOILET WATERS, 
Vis.: Violet. New Mown Hay, Jockey-Club 
Rose Geranium, &c.., 

DELLUC’'S IRIS SAC 
DELLUC’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
PURE VANILLA. 

AU prepared carefully by 
E. FUUGERA, Chemist, 
ew York and 


VACUUM CURE. 


CURE TMEDICINE FOR 
ALL CHRUNIC DISEASES 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR.C.M.NEWELL, 
1074 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


The fvollowing letter from the Kev. William R. 
Alwer, referting to his wonderful reetoration toa 


state of perfect mental and physical viger, wil! 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 
Boston, Now. 1, 1874. 
It ia my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, a« 
practicing by Dr.C. M. Newell, ts of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession. The theory of it 
ia sO rational and clear, on principles of science, 
as to convince any one of ita utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the past five years shows aleurge 
number of surprising cures. can also erateftulls 
testify to the skill and Kindness of Ur. Newel!, s+ 
well as to invaluable persona! benefits derived 
from his treatment inmy own case. And I heartily 
recommend him tu the confidence of all. 
Ww. BR. ALGER. 


and Morph ne habit absolutely ont 

UME: ly cured. Painless: no pub 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr Carl- 
ton. Washiugjun bt., Chicage. le 
SURE WHAT SHALL SLEEP ON? 
This question will be anewered by 
communicating with Box its, Hart- 

8 ford, Connecticut. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing i resses, ete. Blocas for Eouravers. 
Pattern Letters for Machinista. 

VAN DEKBLU RGH. WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and and 1s Duteh sts. New 


A VALUABLE PREMIUM GIFT, 


TO EVERY PATRON 


OF THIS PAPER! 


PREMIUM COUPON. 


an elegant 


Signed, 


50 Lents. 


Cut out this Coupon, and send to the Stuart Importing Co. for Redemption. 


this Coupon, together with 50 Centate 
pay fer Express or Mailing charges, we will«end F RER, 


RUSSIAN LEATHER POCKET BOOK, 


With any Inictal letter desired, neatly stamped in Geld and with Patent Clasp. 
price $1.0). This Coupon is good only NINETY DAYS from the date of this paper. 


STLART IMPORTING CO., 569 Broadway, New Vork. 


(Retal! 


NOTICE, 


~This Coupon will not appear again in this Paper. 


BROOK LYN 


CARPETS. CARPETS. 


ADVERTISEMEN 


‘TS 


CARPETS. CARPETS. 


The Largest and Cheapest Carpet House in Brooklyn. 


605, 607, 609 & 611 FULTON STREET, Directly Opposite Flatbush Ave. 


LARGE 


& 


N Y 


SHOW ROOMS, 


& TITUS. 


EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambre- 
quins, Matting, Oil Cloth. 


Also. a large assortment of MATS and RUGS 
Furniture taken on “torage. 


J. G. LATIMER’S, 201 & 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conducter. 


Mth PUBLIC REHEARSAL, Friday, Apri! 6th, 
At 3. 


2. Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. .......... Beethoven. 
5. Bilder aus Osten, Op. %, (first time). . Schumann. 


Tickets to First and Second Rehearsals, 60 Cents. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 & 128 Atlantic St., Brooklyn, 


Have pow a Fine Stock of 


BLACK & COLORED SILKS 


NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS, 
FOULARD AND ALSACE CAMBRICS, 


English and French Fancy 
Hosiery, 
And all other Dry Goods suitable for the Season 
And at the Lewest Prices. 


for $7.50; made to measure, 
the best quality. 4-ply Linen Cuffs | best quality 
$3.00; 6 pair for $1.50. 4é-ply Linen Col- 
best quality, per dosen,. $1.50; 6 for Wam- 
Shirta, cut long and wel! made, 
for $1.0. Handkerchiefs, fine quality, per 
dosen “Our stock of Boys’ Dress Shirts 
ways j best quality,6 for 6.0. We sell but 
one Le of Shirts, amsutta Muslin, warrant- 
ed genuine, No retail profit on our goods. #7 
Fulton St., opposite Gailatin Place, Brooklyn. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 


29 Cenceord Street, between Fulten aud 
Wasbingten Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for du- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.— Wet Nurses supplied. 
“IDE. Box AND SP ACE PLAITING.,. 
" From One Cont a Yard, artisticaliy made 
VAN =T Ss, 


908 FULTON STREET, BROOKLY 3. 
Successor to Mrs. Watkins. 

Cutting and Fitting by an Artist Tatlor, who gives 

ladies the greatest satisfaction and most perfect fit. 
RS. VAN ALAST. 

MILLINERY AND DKESSMAKING ESTAR- 

LISHMENT, FULTON BRUOKL YN. 


MES MACBE TH. 


Goce 


128 MAIDEN “LANE. NAY 


A large and select Stock «of Lamps, Trimmire= 
and Fixtures, Gas and Vil Stoves at Brookiyn 
Branch store, #4 Atlantic Ave., near Bond st. 


1 
ox - 7 
| 
| 
| 
? 
| 
OLS. LAMPS, 


